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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Christian Observer thus comments on the 
proposals of the commissions of the “‘ Chris- 
tian’ and the Congregational churches, look- 
ing to a federation of these two bodies: ‘‘ This 
appears to be a very curious union, in which, 
if ratified, the Congregationalists would seem 
to abandon all definition of their belief and 
all distinctiveness of name and character and 
to join with the other church in the ridiculous 
assumption of the name ‘Christian ’—as if 
that were the only Christian church in the 
land. Surely the Congregationalists will not 
so mar their own status in the religious world !”’ 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, in The Evangelist, 
gives his reasons for thinking that it would 
be unwise to reopen the cases of Professors 
Briggs and Smith: ‘ No matter how the cases 
should be decided, they would be appealed to 
the synods and to the General Assembly with 
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no end of bitterness ; and no matter what might 
be the opinion of the most learned scholars in 
the country, we should only be fighting the 
battle over again with probably the same re- 
sult. Wherefore we say, ‘ Let us have peace!’ 
Not only do we say, ‘Peace with honor,’ but 
we have been so much disgusted with some of 
our ecclesiastical contests that we are almost 
ready to say, ‘Peace, even with dishonor!’ 
not dishonor by our own act, but dishonor put 
upon us by the unjust judgment of others.” 
The Interior also rejects the suggestion that 
the controversy be renewed. 


ABROAD 


The Independent sums up the situation of 
Great Britain abroad thus: ‘‘ Never did we 
more need to have our hands free for duties 
we cannot escape, and never were we so fet- 
tered in consequence of the follies of our rul- 
ers.”” The Christian World is quite sure that 
‘timidity and hesitation” in the British For- 


. 
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eign Office “has often brought, if it is not now 
bringing upon us, avoidable, and therefore 
wicked, wars.” The British Weekly admits — 
that ‘“cupidity was probably never so much 
developed in this country as it is now, and it 
is all the keener that it has become nervous,” 
The Spectator is delighted that Lord Salisbury 
refuses to join in any scheme for the partition 
of China. ‘“ The British Government wishes 
well to China and the world, and confines jt. 
self, therefore, to insisting that treaties shajj 
be kept, that the most favored nation clause 
shall be honestly acted on, and that conse © 
quently no monopoly of any trading privilege 
. . Shall be granted exclusively to any other 
nation.”” As for the proposition that Great 
Britain shall guarantee a loan of £16,000,000 to 
China, the same journal says: ‘We cannot 
like it, if only because it facilitates one of the 
worst features of modern history—the plunder 
of conquered states for the benefit of the victor 
through the agency of the loanmonger.”’ 
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Indigestion 


Two articles by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, the first of which 
is in the FEBRUARY number of the 


To be followed by the following series ; 


When Unexpected Company Surprises You 
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A New Form of Personalities 


The old style of portraying famous people through a 
or “‘biography’’ is to be modernized in THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL during 1898. Five of the most 
prominent Americans have been chosen for the departure: 
President McKinley, Mrs. Cleveland, Mark Twain, Joseph 
Jefferson, and Thomas A. Edison. 
article, which will consist of about fifteen or twenty fresh, 
unpublished stories‘ and anecdotes strung together, each 
anecdote showing some characteristic trait or presenting a 


Each will have a special 
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KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


the Country. 
index and appendices. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


from the hermit state to one of active modern life.” — 
“A preface, contributed by Sir W. C. Hillyer 
vouches for the accuracy of Mrs. Bishop’s observati 


since the late war between China an 
dition and political ereepeste of the Korean 
history which have 


The Gist of Japan. 
The Islands, Their People and Missions. By 
Rev. R. B. Peery, A.M. Second edition, 
with Index. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


“In sixteen short and well-constructed chapters the 
author, rich in reading of the best authorities and in 
actual pereece, tells of the *—5, , and their country 
and of Christian mission work. The tone is that of a 
eatholic mind, and of a modest and scholarly person who 
is charitable and cautious." — Nation. 

“This is one of that number of books, ever too few, 
born with characteristics that assure it at once, and for 
a generation at least, a popular place in general reading 
circles.” — Chicago Evening Post. 


From Far Formosa. 

«The Island, Its People and Missions. By Rev. 
G. L. Mackay, D. D., twenty-three years a 
missionary on the island. Well indexed, 
With many illustrations from photographs 


‘by the author, and several Maps. Fifth 
thousand. Popular edition. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


“ Undoubtedly the man who knows most about For- 
mosa.”— The Review o, iews. 

“It is the best work on Formosa in the language. The 
style is crisp, terse, vigorous. ... Reading this book 
one car realize that he is a power in Formosa.”—The 
Brookiyn Eagle. 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 


“ A most valuable contribution to our literature on ey ° 
man. 
whe was for many years British Consul-General for Korea, 
ons and for the correctness of her inferences. 
from him that her facilities for acquiring knowledge were exceptional. . 
d Japan, she is able not only to discuss the character, intelligence, social con- 
opulation, but also to throw light on certain recent events in Eastern 

yeen either incorrectly described or misinterpreted.”—J. ¥. Sun. 





5 By IsaBeLLta L. Birp Bisuop, F.R.G. S. 


A Narrative of Travel, with an Account of the Recent Vicissitudes and Present Position of 
Second edition. 34 illustrations from original photographs, two maps, 


.. Acarefully written narrative of the transition 


We al 
. . Having resided in Korea durin 
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A Cycle of Cathay; 


Or, China, South and North. With personal 
reminiscences. By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., 
LL. D., President Emeritus of the Imperial 
Tungwen College, Peking. With 70 illustra- 
tions from photographs and native drawings, 
amap and an index. Second edition. 8vo, 
cloth decorated, $2.00. 


“ Ex-President Martin is well qualified by long resi- 
dence and unusually varied eg g- as missionary, 
diplomatist and educator to tell us of the real life and 
thought of China.”"— Congregati--nalist. 

“No student of tern affairs can afford to neglect 
this work, which will take its place with Dr. Williams's 
. Middle Kingdom,’ as an authoritative work on China.” 

ook. 


‘ Chinese. Characteristics. 


By Rev. AnTuuR H. Situ, D. D., for 25 years 
a missionary in China. With 16 full-page 
original illustrations and index. Sixth thou- 
sand. Popular edition. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ The best book on the Chinese people.” —Zzaminer. 

“It is scarcely enough to say about this book that it is 
both interesting and valuable. Those best informed call 
it without exception the best book on the Chinese that 
is before the public, and a pretty careful survey of it 
confirms that opinion.”’— /ndependent. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 156 & 158 Fifth Ave., near 20th St. 


TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 





on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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of New York, 
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Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
c travelers’ and commercial letters of 
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collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
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and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 
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Millions of Copies 


of the HOLY BIBLE are sold every year. 


THE POLYCHROME BIBLE 


is not designed to supersede the author- 
ized version, but to explain it. 


It is a new translation into modern liter- 
ary English, with notes of great value, 
beautifully illustrated, and with other 
peculiar features. Send four cents in 
stamps for a 24-page illustrated prospec- 
tus giving most interesting comparisons 
of the old and new translations of the 
Bible, specimen pages of illustrations and 
notes, and examples of the color printing 
and an explanation of its purpose. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Publishers of the Polychrome Bible 
149-151 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


Over 325,000 copies already sold. 
M USIC—#25 per 160, by express; 30c. each, if by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
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3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERRTT O. Fisk & Co. 
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“A Trip te the Paradise of the Pacific.”’ Rev. 
W. W. Curtis, of West Stockbridge, Mass., is prepared 
to give a lecture on the Hawaiian Islands, under the 
above title, illustrated by nearly 100 fine views, with a 
powerful oxy-bydrogen light. is theme, always inter- 
esting, is just now specially timely. ne Rev. 
R. D. Mallary, Lenox, Mass., and Rev. E. . Pond, 
Sheffield, Mass. 
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Just Ready. 


THE BIBLE STORY 


Retold for Young People. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY | 
By W. H. BENNETT. | 


With Illustrations and Maps. 


It is not strange that children do not care 


THE NEW TESTAMENT Story 
By W. F. ADENEY. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


very much, even when fond of reading other 


books, to read the ordinary version of the Bible for themselves; but this work aims to go 


present the Scripture story that they may 


early appreciate its beauty and interest, 


In place of fine type or unhandy bulk, it offers a 


THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT STORY: 
The Patriarchs; 
Moses and Josh- 
ua; The Judges; 
Saul, David, and 
Solomon; The 
Prophets; The 
New Israel. Re- 
ligious Stories 

the Old and 
New Israel. 


duodecimo size. . 


added. 


clearly printed page in a volume of the ordinary 


Passages irrelevant from the point of view of the 
story-teller are taken out and the confusing verse 
division is omitted, while the chapters mark the end 
and beginning of a new topic or part of one. 
trations and Maps are the only critical apparatus 
It is not a lesson book for the use of any de- 
nomination but just what the title indicates—the 
Story of the Bible reproduced so as to be most easily 
understood by young readers. 


THE NEWTESTA- 
MENT STORY: 
The Boyhood of 
Jesus ; Jesus the 
Prophet; Jesus 
the King; The 

_ Last Week ; The 
Risen Christ; 
SomeS tories 
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Illus- 





The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, 
presented in Modern Literary Form. 
By Ricuarp G. Mouton, Ph.D. (Penn.), 
University of Chicago. 
Small 18mo. Price, per volume, 
Cloth, 50 cts.; Leather, 6) cts. 
Send for a circular describing the Series. 


Just Ready. 


S. Matthew 
S. Mark and the General Epistles. 
Of great value in Sunday school work. 


COMMENTS. 
**« The Modern Reader’s Bible’ is altogether 
admirable and of special value.”’ 
Henry C. Porrer, 
Bishop of the Protestant Epis. Church. 


“To the student, and to all persons who 
relish truth in its finest form of expression, 
it is a positive boon.” 

Joun F, Hurst, 


Bishop of the Methodist Epis. Church. 





Just Ready. 
Outlines of Sociology. 
By Lester F. Warp, LL. D., Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Its aim is to give a clear idea of the 
science of sociology in itself, and in its re 
lations to other sciences. 


The Study of 
Children and Their 
School Training. 


By FRANCIS WARNER, M. D., Ph. D., author 
of ‘A Course of Lectures on the Growth 
and Means of Training the Mental Faculty,” 
“The Anatomy of Movement,’’ etc. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. 


*. This work is addressed chiefly to teachers, 


parents, and others in daily contact with chil- 
dren; but contains informa 

For Parents tion that is a to interest 
those engaged in dire 

or Teachers. education, philanthropy, 

other forms of social work as 

well as those concerned with mental science. 
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observances of the Day of Prayer 

for Colleges show that in the case 
of several institutions there was consid- 
erable modification of the plan custom- 
arily followed. Instead of limiting spe- 
cial efforts in behalf of deepening the 
religious life of the students to the day 
itself, there was valuable preliminary and 
subsequent work. Ministers like Dr. Ly- 
man and Dr. Bradford, who always have 
the ear of a student community, were 
summoned from a distance, not merely to 
preach, but to meet the students pri- 
vately and converse with them. The re- 
sults demonstrate the value of this method 
of approach to college men and women. 
The passage of time naturally brings 
modifications of the old-time method of 
observing the day, but the effort at each 
institution ought to be to utilize every 
force that will aid the object for which 
the day was appointed. The religious sit- 
uation in our colleges today is not unlike 


Ri ome elsewhere printed of the 


that in outside communities. Powerful. 


and far-reaching revivals’ are about as 
rare in one as in the other. On the 
other hand, we’are not to conclude that 
there is not a gratifying measure of gen- 
uine religious feeling and manly religious 
living. Every fresh observance of the 
Day of Prayer ought to quicken perma- 
nently this, spiritual life, and we rejoice 
that the anniversary this year has so 
largely in many institutions accomplished 
this end. 


We wish that the churches showed 
more interest in this day. We have re- 
ceived a few notifications of special at- 
tention paid to it, and one of the most 
encouraging signs of a closer relation be- 
tween churches and educational institu- 
tions is a circular from Oakland, Cal., 
furnishing the program of an all-day 
series of union meetings in the First 
Church, where remarks and prayers re- 
lated to Christian education. A further 
opportunity is furnished both colleges 
and churches for united prayer in behalf 
of students by an announcement from 
the international committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. Its World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, of which Mr. John R. Mott is 
general secretary, has appointed Sunday, 
Feb. 13, as a universal day of prayer for 
students. Through its hold upon _all 
lands this organization will be able to 
unite students in thirty different coun- 
tries in common supplication in behalf of 
4 more intense spiritual life in schools 
and colleges the world over. Pastors are 
requested to preach sermons on this sub- 
ject, and special meetings are suggested. 
Never before have Christian students of 
all continents been formally asked to 
join in prayer for a great specific object. 
In full sympathy-with this undértaking 
we cannot help wishing that there had 
been either concentration of prayer and 
thought upon the day just observed or 
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the choosing of a date farther removed in 
time from it. 


We are glad to see that the practice of 
calling a pastor without subjecting either 
him or the church to the distractions and 
handicaps attending the process known 
as candidating is gaining ground. Two 
recent prominent calls—that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the Piedmont Church, Worces- 
ter, and that of Mr. Brokaw of Spring- 
field to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Utica—were brought about in another 
and a better way. This consistsin giving 
over to a competent committee the duty 
of finding a suitable man and of then pre- 
senting him to the church. In the case 
of Mr. Brokaw, he did not even know 
that his name was before the committee 
until its members, after hearing him in 
his own pulpit, waited on him to ascer- 
tain his own attitude in the matter. They 
then reported to the officers of the church, 
who unanimously indorsed their decision, 
which’ was in turn soon ratified by the 
unanimous action of the church and con- 
gregation. We believe that a minister 
can best be judged when he is addressing 
the people to whom he customarily speaks, 
and that, as a rule, he should not be asked 
to preach for the church which has him 
under consideration until the minds of a 
competent and representative committee 
are united in the feeling that he is the de- 
sirable man. 


We met the other day a college-mate 
whom we see only now and then, but of 
whose advancing prosperity and growing 
influence in the business world we have 
been made aware from time to time. 
Asking him how he liked business, we re- 
ceived this reply: ‘‘ Dearly, but I am get- 
ting out of it just as fast as Ican. My 
wife and I have decided that instead of 
trying to accumulate a great fortune we 
would prefer to live simply and devote 
ourselves to work among the poor and 
unfortunate.”” He went on in his modest 
way to tell of plans aiready in operation, 
through the medium of a social settle- 
ment, to which he yearned to give greater 
attention than was possible in connection 
with his present active business life. 
There was no trace in his manner of a 
feeling that he was doing an extraordi- 
nary thing. We could not, however, re- 
strain our admiration of the man and of 
his subordination of personal and family 
interests to the welfare of others. He is 
sure to have his reward, not in the form 
of houses and lands, but in the conscious- 
ness of devoting his life to higher inter- 
ests and of having obeyed what is to him 
as much a divine call as any that comes 
to minister or missionary. 


We continue to receive from a wide va- 
riety:of sources strong and» gratifying 
testimony touching the value of the Bible 
Readings in our 1898 Handbook. A woman 
writes from Virginia: “lam reading the 
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Bible this year according to The Congre- 
yationalist Handbook. I am enjoying it 
very much. I like the unity of thought 
running through the selections, and I en- 
joy the knowledge that thousands of peo- 
ple are reading the same.”” We have rea- 
son to believe that this course is giving 
new attractiveness to family worship in 
numerous homes and is imparting fresh 
zest to the reading of the Scriptures in 
connection with the private devotions of 
many individual Christians. The fact 
that pastors are urging this plan upon 
their people, who may have been aimless 
hitherto in their daily approach to the 
Bible, shows the estimate in which it is 
held by spiritual leaders. We would be 
glad, as the year advances, to print com- 
ments on the readings from those who 
are using them and, particularly, any 
statements respecting the help and in- 
spiration afforded. Letall consider them- 
selves members of a Bible readers’ league 
and feel free, through our columns, to ex- 
change the thoughts suggested from day 
to day. Nothing brings Christians into 
closer fellowship than common interest 
in the Bible and the kingdom of God 
therein revealed. 


Presbyterian newspapers are discussing 
with emphasis the question of the re- 
opening of the cases of Professors Briggs 
and Smith. It is admitted by all that 
there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
ministers in the denomination who de- 
serve discipline for their beliefs as much 
as these brethren did. But it is urged 
that the church will be harmed by reopen- 
ing this old sore, and therefore, while 
some of these journals scold others for 
mentioning the matter, they all appar- 
ently agree that the sore must be kept 
closed. No one, so far as we have seen, 
has suggested that the only way to get 
rid of a sore is to heal it. The two men 
most concerned in this discussion are 
honored religious teachers, fully occu- 
pied. Dr. Briggs is engaged, with asso- 
ciates who stand loyally by him, in train- 
ing an army of young ministers who 
yearly increase the number of votes 
ready to be cast in bis behalf. Dr. Smith 
is doing a similarly influential work at 
Amherst. Both can afford to wait. But 
our contemporaries, who each week print 
in italics the exhortation, ‘‘ Let us have 
peace,”’ do not seem to remember the con- 
text, which says, “They have healed also 
the hurt of my people lightly, saying, 
Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 
That sore will keep on irritating the 
whole body till it is opened and thor- 
oughly healed. 

A significant incident indicating pertentous 
changes is the decision of the authorities of 
Cambridge University, England, to discard 
Paley’s View of the Evidences of Christianity 
as a required theme for examination. This 
action is the result of a petition by the teach- 
ers of theology, who realize that Paley, acute 
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as he was, is now superseded as an advocate 
of Christian theism. He does not meet the 
new attacks. 


Where Are the Men 


Two-thirds of the members of the 
churches are women. In most of the 
Sunday audiences at public worship the 
large majority are women. The question 
is often asked, Where are the men? The 
Boston City Missionary Society has found 
an answer. It is only partial, but so far 
as the poorer classes are concerned it is 
probably correct, as applied not only to 
Boston but to cities generally throughout 
the country. The answer suggests what 
lines of work are most likely to uplift 
society, not only among the poor, but 
among all classes. 

A careful canvass of 500 families was 
lately made by city missionaries. In 105 
of them there were only widows and 
children. In the remaining 395 families 
forty-four of the husbands and fathers 
have regular Sunday work, eighty-six are 
habitually drunk, twenty-eight were sick, 
and fifty-seven, about one out of seven, 
attended church. Sunday work, drink 
or illness kept away from church three 
times as many as went. But 180 were 
neither at work, drunk, sick or at church. 

Here are four factors which are con- 
stantly hindering men from coming under 
the influence of the gospel. Our elabo- 
rate civilization, with its complicated 
and never-resting machinery, demands a 
larger number of Sunday workers year by 
year, and the tendency of selfishness is to 
increase the number without real neces- 
sity. The public conscience is little bur- 
dened with care for the souls of men. 

Sickness we have always with us. 
Drunkenness must probably be counted 
as a factor for a long time to come. But 
greater than all the other hindrances is 
the fourth factor, which is made up of 
indifference, prejudice, misunderstanding 
and unbelief. These men are not deeply 
concerned for their own salvation. They 
are not interested in the gospel of Christ. 
How far are the churches concerned in 
their behalf? Here, briefly and plainly 
stated, are some of the most important 
problems which as Christians we are 
<alled on to solve. 








A Decadent Ministry 
The ministry as a divine calling in re- 
cent years has been declining in public 
esteem. For this decline ministers and 


churches are mainly responsible. They 
have determined the standard of value, 
have decided what qualities they want in 
a minister and what preparation is neces- 
sary to fit him for his position. People 
generally have accepted their standard. 
A generation ago the ministry stood high- 
est among the learned professions. To- 
day it stands lowest. The Massachusetts 
Bar Association would treat as ridicu- 
lous an application for membership with 
a degree of preparation in law which in 
theology would satisfy a Massachusetts 
ministerial association. Medical or den- 
tal associations would prosecute men 
who assumed to practice medicine or den- 
tistry with no more knowledge of their 
business than the knowledge of theology 
which would make a candidate acceptable 
to ministerial associations. 

The Congregational ministry has suf- 
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fered the greater relative decline as com- 
pared with some of the other denomina- 
tions. Methodists, for example, have 
increased their requirements for ordina- 
tion and have enriched their equipment 
for theological education. Many of our 
stronger churches have sought and found 
able leaders from among men trained in 
Methodist theological schools. But any 
man of good moral character, by securing 
the assistance of some clerical friend, 
may reasonably hope to secure a license 
to preach from a Congregational associa- 
tion, and, with its certificate in his hand, 
is almost sure of ordination by a council 
if he finds a place in some small church 
as a stated supply. A persuasive plea 
which rarely fails is that the smaller 
churches cannot afford to support edu- 
cated men when uneducated men can be 
obtained at lower salaries. 

It is not difficult, if we may judge from 
several instances which have come under 
our notice, for a man to secure a license 
from a ministerial] association or a church 
conference without any specific prepara- 
tion for his work. But if he desires a 
short cut to the ministry, schools are 
plenty where he can find tuition, such as 
it is, and lodging provided by charity, 
with perhaps food and clothing besides 
A few months in stich aninstitution have 
proved sufficient to satisfy a Massachu- 
setts association of a man’s fitness to be 
an accredited religious teacher. Less 
than one-third of those now annually re- 
ceived into the ranks of the Congrega- 
tional ministry have ever seen the inside 
of a Congregational theological seminary. 

Time was when a minister counted it a 
worthy distinction to have been the pupil 
of some teacher who had gained dis- 
tinction in theological scholarship. But 
now some of the most vociferous critics 
of Biblical criticism have studied the 
Bible only in some self-appointed train- 
ing school for evangelists, and they seem 
to be regarded by many as having more 
authority than others who have spent 
years in reverent and painstaking re- 
search into the Scriptures. Nor is this 
true of one school only of those claiming 
to speak with authority. The most rad- 
ical, as well as the most conservative, 
and in both cases the most dogmatic, of 
teachers of the Christian religion may be 
found among those whose facilities for 
knowing what they presume to teach 
have been very small. 

Some indications have recently appeared 
which give reason for hoping that the 
ministry may again be lifted to its former 
place in public esteem. A short time ago 
a young man applied to a Western asso- 
ciation for approbation to preach. A 
committee of five, to whom his case was 
referred, reported unanimously that he 
be advised to study further before licen- 
sure. But the association decided to ex- 
amine him and afterwards, by a vote of 
twelve to eleven, granted him a license. 
This candidate, however, proved to be a 
man of ability and practical good sense. 
He refused to accept the license, and 
went at once to a theological seminary, 
where he is preparing to honor his calling. 
A New England association last week re- 
fused to license an applicant who is a 
member of a short cut school, and we 
are informed that he also, a young man 
of recognized ability, is about to entera 
theological seminary. 


We have no wish to mention the numer. 
ous instances where men who have been 
approbated to preach after slight exami. 
nation have made evident their lack of 
adequate preparation. Nor do we pro. 
pose to chronicle in our church news col. 
umns the names of those whose applica. 
tions have failed, unless, as has happened, 
the renewed attempts of such persons be. 
fore other associations, while withholding 
the fact of recent failure, should make 
such publication advisable. 

The Suffolk South Association recently 
addressed a letter to sister associations in 
Massachusetts inviting them to consider 
the prevalence of looseness and careless. 
ness in approbating men to preach. We 
learn that the subject is being extensively 
discussed in most of these bodies and in 
those.of other States also. We print on 
another page the report of the committee 
of the Suffolk North Association on this 
subject. It was unanimously adopted 
and the committee was continued with in. 
structions to co-operate with all similar 
committees which may be appointed to 
devise methods to correct ill-advised ef- 
forts to bring men into the ministry. The 
Pascataqua Association of New Hamp. 
shire has appointed a committee fora 
similar purpose. Every evidence is wel- 
come which indicates that ministers and 
churches are coming to count it a higher 
honor “to be intrusted with the gospel” 
and that they are beginning to give greater 
heed to the apostolic counsel to “lay 
hands hastily on no man.” 

The gospel of salvation through Christ 
is not less divine or powerful or precious 
now than in former days. When those to 
whom it is committed place just value on 
it men will not refuse to listen or with- 
hold their esteem. The future of the 
church depends not on the number of her 
ministers, but on their character and at- 
tainments. 


Dr. Brown’s Confession 


After two years of denial, during which 
Dr. C. O. Brown has engendered unmeas- 
ured strife and bitterness among the 
churches, he has at last made confession 
to the Bay Conference, and has been 
dropped from its membership. His state- 
ment and the consequent action of the 
conference are printed on another page. 
Much of the terrible mischief which Dr. 
Brown has wrought and perpetuated by 
persistent falsehood cannot be remedied. 
He has now done the one thing he could do 
toward righting the wrong. The courage 
required for that act was far greater than 
would have sufficed to tell the truth at 
the time when the charges were first 
made against him. Only deep convic- 
tion and sincere repentance, we are 
sure, could have moved him, at this late 
heur, to make this confession. We re 
spect the restored manliness which has 
triumphed, and pray that peace, with the 
assurance of forgiveness from God and 
men, may be given to him. 

Dr. Brown’s confession gives to the 
Chicago Association an opportunity to 
perform an imperative duty. He says: 

I confess to Dubuque and Chicago Associ- 
ations that I did grievous wrong in accepting 
fellowship of the one and seeking that of the 


other. I herewith request that my name be 
dropped from the roll of the Chicago Associ- 


ation. : 
Both these associations did deliberate in- 
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jury to the entire sisterhood of churches 
by attempting, against the earnest and 
repeated protest of the Bay Conference, 
to restore Dr. Brown to denominational 
fellowship by voting to receive him into 
their membership while he was under 
suspension by that body. They did a 
grievous injury to the Bay Conference by 
assuining to declare, without investiga- 
tion, that its action was wrong. The Du- 
buque Association confessed its error 
and made fitting apology. No member 
of the Chicago Association can now fail 
to see that its action was not only calcu- 
lated to bring into contempt honored 
Congregational usage, but was based on 
mistaken judgment as to facts. 

It is to be expected that the Chicago 
Association will adopt the only Christian 
course of action and follow the example 
of the Dubuque Association. It will thus 
do what is still in its power to show that 
our polity, which rests in ‘mutual confi- 
dence between brethren in their common 
sense and Christian integrity, is adequate 
to hold the churches together in spiritual 
freedom. It will then deserve the respect 
of the whole sisterhood of churches. 
Should the association take this action, 
Dr. Brown’s future relations with the de- 
nomination will naturally be left in its 
hands, and whatever action it may deem 
wise in reference to him will, we think, be 
generally accepted. Then this sad episode 
in our denominational history will cease 
to be discussed and will soon, we trust, be 
forgotten. 





Proofs of True Penitence 


Mere profession does not count for 
much. It is natural and proper and it 
has some value, but it is so much a mat- 
ter of course, and is offered so readily by 
those whose penitence is only superficial, 
that by itself it makes little impression. 
Conduct alone convinces. 

One of the most striking evidences that 
penitence is genuine is humility. The 
consciousness of having sinned, when 
vital, prompts self-distrust. The fear of 
being beguiled into evil-doing again belit- 
tles one’s reliance upon his own efforts 
and increases the sense of need of the 
help of other Christians and especially of 
the Holy Spirit. We learn to estimate 
more truly-our own spiritual feebleness. 
When this humility of spirit, this substi- 
tution of self-distrust for self-confidence 
because of our failures to do right, is ap- 
parent, the fact is clear proof that peni- 
tence is sincere. 

It is accompanied naturally by a willing- 
hess to accept reproof without rebellion 
and advice without irritation. He who is 
hot truly sorry for his sins is annoyed 
when rebuked for them even by those 
who have the right to rebuke and no 
matter how ‘gently they perform their 
duty. He is vexed and repelled by sug- 
gestions intended to aid him, no matter 
how wisely and tenderly they are made. 
But when he receives rebuke and advice 
willingly and gratefully, it means that his 
penitence is honest. : 

When this spirit also is illustrated ad- 
ditionally by endeavor to correct one’s 
faults, to abandon evil habits, and to il- 
lustrate a truly Christlike character, 
there can be no doubt that penitence is 
trustworthy. This is a sort of penitence 
which causes rejoicing in heaven, while 
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it also wins confidence upon earth. And 
without these proofs no penitence, no 
matter how devout in expression, can 
win lasting confidence. It is not a hard- 
ship, therefore, when one is bidden to 
prove his sincerity by his behavior. It is 
only what ought to be expected and in- 
sisted upon. 





Current History 
The Senate Tested * 

The practical Republican politicians at 
Washington, men like Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island and Speaker Reed, deprecate 
very much the events of the past week. 
They would have preferred to see the dif- 
ferences within the party kept out of 
public sight. They deprecate the attempt 
to secure from this Congress any measure 
of currency reform and a reopening of the 
financial question. They hold that with 
the Senate as at present constituted it is 
useless to hope for any change for the 
better, and in their opinion a reopening of 
the controversy now may make the outlook 
for ultimate reform even more dubious. 
President McKinley, the business men of 
the country and the friends of free silver, 
however, think differently, and as conse- 
quence words have been spoken and votes 
taken during the past week that make it 
certain that from now on the battle will 
rage on much the same lines that made 
the campaign of ’96 memorable. 

In the first place the debate in the Sen- 
ate on the Teller resolution and the vari- 
ous amendments and substitutes for it has 
demonstrated clearly that the Southern 
and Western Democrats and Northwest- 
ern and Western Republican advocates of 
the independent free coinage of silver by 
the United States have not changed their 
convictions; that Democrats like Gorman 
of Maryland, Smith of New Jersey, Mur- 
phy of New York, though personally 
disbelievers in the honesty or wisdom of 
any such action, cannot be counted upon 
te put principle above party; that Repub- 
licans like Allison of Iowa and Burrows 
of Michigan, and Democrats like Gray of 
Delaware, Lindsay of Kentucky, Mitchell 
of Wisconsin, are so anxious about their 
political future that they will either refuse 
to vote on a test roll-call or only alight 
from the fence after resorting to techni- 
cal evasions to break their fall, and that 
on the wrong side. In short, the debate 
has revealed clearly to the people who the 
men of principle are and who the “trim- 
mers,”’ and it also has made it apparent 
that there will be but two parties in the 
next campaign, and that their platforms 
must be so framed as to make it impossi- 
ble for ‘“‘straddlers’”’ to walk on them. 
Populists and gold Democrats will be 
eliminated. 

The resolution which finally passed the 
Senate, by a vote of forty-seven to thirty- 
two, is appended. It was introduced by 
Senator Teller of Colorado. On its face it 
is less inimical to public credit and na- 
tional honor than it is by implication. 
Conditions that existed when men found 
themselves able conscientiously to vote 
for it at the time that Stanley Matthews 
introduced it in the House do not prevail 
now. Moreover, subsequent legislation 
has made such a declaration seem to be a 
repudiation of the distinct promise of the 
Government to pay all of its obligations 
in gold or its equivalent, and standard 
silver dollars are not the equivalent of 
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gold a moment after the nation’s ability 
to make them so by fiat ceases. And that 
point comes whenever the call for cancel- 
lation of debts calls for more gold than 
the Government has in reserve or can 
borrow. Following is the resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), That all the 
bonds of the United States issued, or author- 
ized to be issued, under said acts of Congress 
hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government 
of the United States, in silver dollars, of the 
coinage of the United States, containing #2} 
grains each of standard silver; and that to 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a 
legal tender in payment of said bonds, princi- 
pal and interest, is not in violation of the pub- 
lic faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the 
public creditor. 

It is gratifying that the House repudi- 
ated this resolution by a vote of 182 to 
132, the division being almost entirely on 
party lines. 


The Labor World 

The Senate of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
voted, after a prolonged and at times 
acrimonious debate, to investigate the 
New Bedford strike. Whether it will get 
at the bottom facts remains to be seen. 
Respecting that strike itself there is little 
change to be noted. 

The decision of Judge Richardson of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court that 
Mayor Quiney of Boston acted unlaw- 
fully when he co-operated with the trades 
unionists of the city in an attempt to 
compel contractors on the new municipal 
bath house to employ only union labor is 
a wholesome decision, in line with other 
decisions of the State courts, and one to 
have been foreseen by a person as astute 
as Mr. Quincy usually is. It is whole- 
some for two reasons. It will teach him 
a salutary lesson, and it will clearly de- 
fine for all men what Judge Richardson 
declared, namely: 

There is no authority in law for any officer 
of the Government, State or municipal, to force 
such a discrimination as was attempted in this 
case between workmen in respect to the priv- 
ilege of labor on public work paid for by taxes 
levied upon all, for no reason except that 
some workmen belong to a certain party, soci- 
ety or class and others do not, thus giving la- 
bor and the benefit of it to one class and de- 
nying it to another, regardless of their rights, 
needs, qualifications or merits, or the public 
welfare. Such discrimination in the employ- 
ment of labor is not in accord with our ideas 
of equal rights, and seems not to be consistent 
with an impartial administering of public 
business, and any agreement that such dis- 
crimination shall be made is contrary to pub- 
lic policy. 

Apparently there is room for just such 
another verdict in Michigan, where the 
State officials, in response to pressure 
from organized labor, have awarded a 
large printing contract, not to the low- 
est bidder employing non-union labor, 
but to the highest bidder employing union 
labor. 

The formal recognition by the English 
engineers that they were defeated in their 
long struggle with their employers came 
last week, and on Monday the lockouts 
were ordered off and the men returned to 
work. It has been an intense struggle, 
and the victory rests chiefly with the 
employers, who have made no concessions 
respecting hours of labor, who have in- 
sisted upon greater liberty in the intro- 
duction of machinery and the adoption of 
the piece price system and overtime work 
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The men, on the other hand, have not lost 
the right of dealing with their employers 
through unions rather than invariably as 
individuals. The immediate result of this 
industrial war has been a grievous loss of 
wages for the men and business and profits 
for the employers. What the ultimate 
effects of it will be on British trade and 
politics can only be imagined. The oper- 
atives, being human, will not as van- 
quished do as loyal service for their em- 
ployers as if they had won, and it is more 
than likely that radicalism will gain much 
from the failure of conservative trades 
union methods. To an American the most 
notable feature of it all is the peace that 
has prevailed, the lack of violence, the 
sanctity of property rights. A similar 
contest and convulsion here would have 
caused blows, demanded the use of the 
militia and left sears on the body politic 
and the body industrial. Why the differ- 
ence ? 


The President's Clarion Call 


President McKinley has been forced 
by the logic of events to cross the Rubi- 
con. He has said no more courageous or 
statesmanlike words than those uttered 
last week before the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association at its annual meeting 
in New York city. His words, together 
with those of Secretary Gage earlier in 
the week, uttered before a similar gather- 
ing of merchants and manufacturers as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, indicate the 
higher and advance position of the Ad- 
ministration, and serve notice on sena- 
tors like Chandler of New Hampshire 
and Wolcott of Colorado that they need 
not expect the Republican mountain to 
gotothem. They as recalcitrant camels 
must go to it. The fact that both these 
utterances were made to business men, 
men who are fast coming to see that the 
tariff and the currency problems must be 
taken out of the realm of politics and 
partisan shallowness and duplicity and 
settled by standards such as prevail in 
commerce and industry, is in itself most 
significant. Nor will that fact fail to be 
noted by either the politicians or the 
people. Confident in the support of the 
men whom he was addressing, the Presi- 
dent said: 


The money of the United States is and must 
forever be unquestioned and unassailable. If 
doubts remain they must beremoved. Ifa~veak 
places are discovered they must be strength- 
ened. Nothing should ever tempt us—nothing 
will ever tempt us—to scale down the sacred 
debt of the nation through a legal technicality. 
Whatever may be the language of the con- 
tract, the United States will discharge all of 
its obligations in the currency recognized as 
the best throughout the civilized world at the 
times of payment. . . . All those who repre- 
sent, as you do, the great conservative but 
progressive business interests of the country 
owe it not only to themselves, but to the peo- 
ple, to insist upon the settlement of this great 
question now, or else to face the alternative 
that it must be again submitted for arbitration 
at the polls. This is our plain duty to more 
than 7,000,000 voters who fifteen months ago 
won a great political battle on the issue, among 
others, that the United States Government 
would not permit a doubt to exist anywhere 
concerning the stability and integrity of its 
currency or the inviolability of its obligations 
of every kind. The people’s purpose must be 
given the vitality of public law. Better an 
honest effort with failure than the avoiding of 
so plain and commanding a duty... . Dis- 
cussion cannot hurt; it will only help the 
cause. Let us have full and free discussion. 
We are the last to aveid or evade it. Intelli- 
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gent discussion will strengthen the indifferent 
and encourage the friends of a stable system 
of finance. 

Half-heartedness never won a battle. Na- 
tions and parties without abiding principles 
and stern resolution to enforce them, even if 
it costs a continuous struggle to do so and 
temporary sacrifice, are never in the highest 
degree successful leaders in the progress of 
mankind. For us to attempt nothing in the 
face of the prevalent fallacies and the con- 
stant effort to spread them is to lose valuable 
ground already won, and practically to weaken 
the forces of sound money for their battles of 
the future. . 


To.this those who heard it could only re- 
ply with tumultuous applause. But that 
such views are popular with such men 
may be inferred from the action of the 
Indianapolis gathering of business men 
last week, which unanimously adopted 
the report recently rendered by the mone- 
tary commission, ex-Senator Edmunds at 
its head, and passed resolutions calling 
on Congress to act immediately in con- 
sidering currency and banking reform. 


A League for the Protection of the Family 

At the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the National Divorce Reform League last 
week its members voted to change the 
name of the society to the National 
League for the Protection of the Family. 
The scope of the work of the society is 
such now that the change is proper, and 
it is hoped that under the new name the 
society and its secretary, Rev. S. W. 
Dike, may receive more just meed of pub- 
lic recognition and more adequate finan- 
cial support. Quietly but effectually dur- 
ing the nearly two decades this society 
has labored to bring about better laws 
governing marriage and divorce, and its 
secretary, by his written and spoken 
word, has sown in many a college, school, 
family and person better views concern- 
ing the formation, maintenance and con- 
servation of God’s unit for society—the 
family. The eminence of the men who 
shape the policy of this society testifies 
to the worth of the organization. May it 
be better known and better supported by 
the rank and file of the people. Secretary 
Dike’s annual report shows that 1897 has 
been a year of steady gains in improved 
legislation in many of the older common- 
wealths and newer States. Recognizing 
the importance of vital statistics, the 
States one by one are making provision 
for constant and’ full collection of all 
facts pertaining to marriages and di- 
vorces. Thirty States and one Territory 
have now provided for commissions to 
consider the subject of uniform legisla- 
tion. 


The Irish Dog in the Manger 

The Pilot, commenting on our recent 
editorial note in which we criticised its 
belligerency, Celtic proclivities and zeal- 
ous opposition to Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion, asks us why we do. not advocate 
arbitration with our “national friends, 
France and Russia, rather than with our 
hereditary enemy, England?” Obviously, 
because, if France and Russia are our 
“national friends” and England “our 
hereditary enemy,” the interests of the 
Prince of Peace will more speedily be con- 
served if we set about providing for arbi- 
tration with an enemy. If Russia and 
France are such “friends,” why question 
their friendship and amicable sentiments 
when there is an “hereditary enemy” to 
be persuaded by judicial—not military— 
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methods that we desire peace and jus. 
tice? 


The Pilot also asks: 


Can The Congregationalist lay its hand on 
its heart and say that the arbitration scheme 
is not born of sectarianism and intended to 


“perpetuate here in America the racial” 


spirit of English Protestantism? 

Yes; we can. In the first place, the men 
most prominent in drafting the treaty 
which the Senate rejected are not noted 
as sectarians. Will The Pilot dare to say 
that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney are 
noted for their sectarianism? In the 
second place, too many Americans of 
German, French, Dutch and Scandinavian 
parentage are committed to the idea of 
Anglo-Ameriéan arbitration to make it 
possible for The Pilot to justly say that it 
is an idea born of sectarianism or pro- 
English tendencies. At the same time, 
it is not open to dispute that the pre- 
ponderance of Protestants in this country 
naturally would make us as a people far 
more likely to ally ourselves with Ger- 
many or Great Britain than with France 
or Russia, for our people have little re- 
spect for the rationalism and materialism 
of the degenerate republic, or for the 
superstition and barbarism of the vast 
empire. If, as many believe, a conflict is 
impending between the Teuton and the 
Slav for the supremacy of the world, then 
the Latin and Celtic races must not be 
surprised if we, as a nation, stand. 
shoulder to shoulder with Germany and 
Great Britain, not only in a negative 
way, but in a positive way. In the 
face of such a conflict grievances and 
hatreds, such as the Irish cherish toward 
Great Britain, would become as naught. 
It is not a pleasant thing to say, but it is 
true, that the plottings of the Irish here 
and in Great Britain to defeat at Wash- 
ington all efforts to perfect an Anglo- 
American understanding remind all men 
of the proverbial dog in the manger. Ire- 
land for years having been at odds with 
Great Britain because of grave injustice 
done her, insists that all other peoples ever 
must be. 


Foreign Affairs 

Very recent additional reverses for 
British arms in the campaign against the 
Afridis will intensify the demand of the 
British public for a thorough overhauling 
of the army, staff and rank and file, the 
former incompetent apparently, and the 
latter, except the Indian troops, lacking 
in virility and courage owing to state- 
fostered vice. Reports from China are so 
conflicting that it is impossible to tell 
which Power has triumphed at Peking, 
Russia or Great Britain. China is said to 
have gained from Great Britain a pledge 
which she has failed to extort from Rus- 
sia, namely, that if she makes concessions 
demanded by the one she: will be pro- 
tected from the reprisals of the other. 
Certain it is that Great Britain stands 
committed to war if China concedes, or 
the other Powers attempt to enforce in 
conceded territories prohibitions against 
the freest commercial intercourse. In 
demanding as the price of financial aid 
the opening of the port of Talien-Wan, 
Great Britain skillfully checks Russia’s 
plans to make Port Arthur the terminus 
of her Siberian railway and the Regent’s 
Sword Peninsula a Russian possession. 
On this point Russia and Great Britain 
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each have the most to gain or lose. 
Korean dynastic troubles have become so 
acute that the United States has been 
asked to intervene, but has declined. 

If a reported remark of the ezar of 
Russia has any foundation in fact, the 
relations between Russia and Japan must 
have been strained of late, though now 
the tension is lessened. Germany an- 
nounces that her policy in China is not 
to be an exclusive one, and German opin- 
ion seems to be inclining more toward 
favoring British rather than Russian 
domination at Peking. France, too, now 
is only reluctantly supporting Russia in 
the far East, realizing that her connec- 
tion with Russia thus far has brought 
upon her the duty of pulling chestnuts 
out of the fire for Russia to eat. Italy 
also is prepared to support Great Britain 
in her demand for freest trade in China, 
and to support her in the Mediterranean 
in certain contingencies. 

Popular clamor and mob violence have 
died down in France, but dangerous 
forces are at work and the flame of race 
hatred is likely to break forth at any 
time. To the discredit of the Catholic 
be it said that there is much evidence to 
support Nordau’s contention that the 
anti Semite crusade in Austria, Germany 
and France is due to clerical teachings, 
and this too despite the noble words of 
Leo XIII. in favor of toleration of the 
Jews. Russia and Great Britain seem to 
be acting in concert now with reference 
to Crete, as they favor the appointment 
of Prince George of Greece as governor 
of that troubled island. Germany is sup- 
porting the sultan in protests against 
this, but if Russia and Great Britain 
really wish it it will be ratified by the 
concert in due time. The representatives 
of the United States and Austria in Con- 
stantinople waited on the Porte last 
week to protest against indignities done 
to the American consul at Aleppo, an 
Austrian subject. Mr. Hepworth’s let- 
ters to the New York Herald certainly 
do not indicate that the outlook for the 
Armenian and the Greek in Turkey is 
bright, and if these letters are carefully 
read by the sultan we do not think that 
Mr. Hepworth will be invited to dine 
with the sultan when he returns to Con- 
stantinople. 


For Current History Notes see page 166. 





In Brief 
Our congratulations to Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Little, 





If some women we know would only read 
Living Under Whip and Spur, in our Home 
department this week! But then, they have 
more on their hands now than they can at- 
tend to. 





Dr. Lamson went, the West and the South 
saw, and he conquered. Our Washington 
correspondent declares that if we Congrega- 
tionalists had a bishop it would be the presi- 
dent of the American Board. 

The Christian Commonwealth errs sadly. 
It confounds Mark Hopkins and Johns Hop- 
kins and makes Garfield to have said that “a 
student at one end of a log and John Hop- 
kins on the other would make a university.” 
Johns Hopkins himself would smile could he 
Tead this, 


There was no prayer in the Senate the- 


ie As 
Semi 





morning of the day that the Teller resolution 
passed. It was entirely accidental, but quite 
as well that it was so in view of the action 
taken. God could hardly be asked to bless a 
body. that believes in paying debts with money 
worth only forty-three cents to the dollar. 





No denomination can plead effectively for 
chureh unity unless it is itself united. Ex- 
ternal unity only fosters internal divisions 
where they already exist. The London Times 
says shrewdly of the church which claims 
that unity can be reached only by entering it, 
“The dissensions of Churchmen are more 
likely than an open enemy to bring dishonor.” 





For the benefit of college presidents in gen- 
eral we quote President Tucker’s recent rule, 
obeying which he has put the Dartmouth of 
today .in a splendid condition and made it the 
sure recipient of large gifts in the future. 
He says: “The only way to get men to give is 
to make an institution to which men can’t af- 
ford not to give.’’ 





**In our relation to Turkey is it to be in- 
demnity or continued demnity?”’ asked Dr. 
Beale, the chairman of the outlook committee 
at the Boston Congregational Club the other 
evening. And the way the brethren ap- 
plauded showed that they approved of and 


‘longed for a vigorous policy if the sultan can- 


not be brought to terms otherwise. 





There is a preparatory school in New Jersey 
wealthy enough and wide awake enough to 
see to it that the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington and Memorial Day are worthily 


‘celebrated by its teachers and students. To 


this end, this year Hamilton W. Mabie, John 
Bach McMaster and Moses Coit Tyler have 
been secured as orators of the occasion. 





Lord (Hallam) Tennyson recently visited 
the Fisher-Wordsworths who, within a few 
months, have leased and entered Rydal Mount, 
the long-time home of William Wordsworth. 
With them he went over to the Grassmere 
church and the graveyard where W«rdsworth 
is buried. Whilst standing there Lord Ten- 
nyson said, ‘‘ After Westminster Abbey this 
to me is the most sacred spot on earth.” 





Few men are in such demand today on vari- 
ous platforms and in every clime as is Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D. D. If any one is familiar 
with the interior of a sleeping car or of a 
steamer cabin it is he. It is exceedingly im- 
probable, however, tbat he will be able, as an- 
nounced, to accept the invitation of the En- 
deavorers of Australia for next fall. There 
are likely to be more pressing obligations in 
other directions. 





The Sunday school teacher had reached a 
point in the lesson where she was dwelling 
upon the future reward of those who behaved 
properly here when the audacious small boy, 
who frequents most Sunday schools, spoke up 
and asked if all good people went to heaven. 
“Certainly,” replied his teacher. ‘ Well, has 
my grandmother gone to heaven?” persisted 
the youngster. “Surely she has, my boy, if 
she was a good woman.”’ “No, she hasn’t,’’ 
delared the fun-loving youngster, ‘‘there she 
is over there!’’ The teacher turned to other 
phases of the lesson. 





Rich men are making a sensible disposition 
of their money when they furnish to teachers 
whose hair has grown white in the service of 
educational institutions such a treat as that 
just proffered to an honored Amherst in- 
structor. Dr. Hitchcock, for so many years 
connected with the department of physical 
instruction, has just sailed for the south of 
France, to be, with his wife, guests of Charles 
M. Pratt of Brooklyn, one of Amherst’s most 
liberal benefactors. The Doctor has earned 
this exceptionally delightful holiday, and we 
shall expect him to come back sufficiently re- 
juvenated to resume his old place in the “gym.” 
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The Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety has seldom received a large gift under such 
peculiarly interesting circumstances as those 
attending the recent bequest of $10,000 from 
Mrs. Field of Philadelphia, who died in Eng- 
land, not long ago, as the result of injuries re- 
ceived by fire. About seven years ago, when 
residing temporarily in Williamstown in this 
State, she heard Mr. Puddefoot at the local 
church, and was so impressed by his irresistible 
logic and inexhaustible fund of anecdote that 
on the spot she gave $200 to the cause, and now 
comes this larger offering. We trust Mr. 
Puddefoot is booked for a good many popular 
summer resorts during the coming season. 





Here’s to Mr. Waldron, who rounded out on 
Monday twenty-five years’ service as city mis- 
sionary. Generous, cheery soul, may you long 
inhabit that plump and vigorous frame. May 
men of means continue to make you the agent 
of their benefactions. May you receive for 
another quarter of a century the blessings of 
the needy and unfortunate. May frauds and 
dead-beats never fear you less. Hundreds of 
voices will echo these felicitations to a true 
man, a loyal friend and a genuine follower of 
the ministering Christ. It was no wonder 
that his missionaries and clerical helpers sig- 
nified their appreciation of him by presenting 
him with a beautiful English hal) clock, and 
that a handsome bouquet came to him from 
other friends. 





The Catholic Champion, a High Church 
Episcopalian organ, prints a homily advocat- 
ing clerical celibacy and scoring the Anglican 
Church “for recognizing the marriage of 
clergy after ordination as generally respect- 
able.”” With an evident squint toward Bishop 
Whipple, who received so much attention at 
the Lambeth Conference last summer, this 
paper says that the church “has seen her 
gray-haired dignitaries, with one foot in the 
grave, forming new matrimonial alliances, to 
the scandal of the whole country.” It attrib- 
utes the decline of spiritual power in the 
church to such marriages. What adisappoint- 
ment it must have been to men holding such 
views when the pope refused to recognize 
their claims to the priesthood as valid! 





What shall be done with those members of 
our religious organizations who are indifferent 
to their pledges? The Endeavor Societies 
now and then come to close quarters with 
their recreant members and the other day one 
such halting brother appeared at a consecra- 
tion meeting where the roll was called. His 
name being omitied, he went with some indig- 
nation at the close of the meeting to the bright 
young woman who acted as secretary and de- 
manded why he was not given a chance to 
respond. She reminded him that the rules 
enjoined the dropping of a member’s name 
after a certain time when the consecration 
meeting was habitually neglected. The youth 
was still in a somewhat argumentative mood 
and asked, ‘Do you think the Lord drops peo- 
ple in that way?” ‘“‘ Well,’ came the quick 
reply, ‘‘ I presume he has some way of keeping 
track of his own.” 





Dr. Storrs’s recent great bereavement has 
called forth many expressions of sympathy. 
Naturally his own people of the Church of 
the Pilgrims were foremost in their endeav- 
ors to assuage his sorrow. His acknowledg- 
ment of their friendliness is pervaded with 
such a beautiful spirit of resignation and 
hope that we cannot forbear quoting its final 
sentences : 


I wish to say that every word of comfort 
from the gospel which I have heretofore 
spoken to those in bereavement is as true and 
divine to my heart now as it ever has been, 
and I ask your prayers that, in all the hours 
of loneliness and pain appointed for me, my 
heart may rest securely on the truths and the 
promises which are as tender as the touch of 
Christ and as eternal as God. 

Most gratefally and affectionately, 

Your friend and pastor, R. S. Storrs. 
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A Modern Merchant of Tarshish 


An Hour with D. Willis James 


Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all kinds of riches; with silver, iron, tin and lead.—EZEKIEL 27: 12, 


Howbeit the gold, and the silver, the brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead, everything that may abide the fire, ye shall make to 
go through the fire, and it shall be clean.—NUMBERS 31: 22. 


It so happened that I entered the doors 
of the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 11 
and 18 Cliff Street, N. Y. city, just after a 
visit to the gorgeous, palatial offices of 
one of the metropolitan life insurance 
companies, and I could not help contrast- 
ing the extravagant, luxurious splendor 
of the one abode of business men with 
the simple, plain quarters of the firm of 
Connecticut Yankees, who, from the day 
when in 1815 Anson G. Phelps started the 
business to this, have led the American 
trade as dealers in tin plate and heavy 
metals. 

As one enters the inner office, where for 
more than twenty years the distinguished 

. members of the firm have planned for 
those commercial triumphs and deeds of 
philanthropy that have been theirs, one 
realizes as never before how beneficent 
and divine an institution a place of busi- 
ness may be, providing those who create 
it, control it and derive wealth from it 
are disposed to look upon their wealth as 
God-given and themselyes as stewards. 
To this room, and a similar one in the 
firm’s former offices at Nos. 19, 21 in the 
same block, in the days that are past, 
have come missionaries, college presidents, 
advocates of temperance, opponents of 
human slavery, trustees of charitable in- 
stitutions, by the hundreds, seeking sym- 
pathy and financial aid and finding it. 
Here thousands of letters have been read 
and penned which have been part and 
parcel of the life history of our oldest and 
noblest societies, organized to promote 
Christian missions, Christian education, 
Christian charity. Here checks amount- 
ing to millions of dollars have been 
signed that have gone to establish or 
strengthen churches, schools, colleges, 
theological seminaries, orphanages and 
Christian homes in every land on earth. 
There Anson G. Phelps amassed the for- 
tune that enabled him to give nearly half 
a million dollars to worthy organizations 
when he died in 18583—$100,000 of it to 
the American Board, a sum then consid- 
ered as large as a million is now. There 
William E. Dodge gained the wealth 
which during his life he put so gener- 
ously at the disposal of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the National Temperance 
Society, the American Bible Society, the 
American Board and many other kindred 
organizations, and here today wealth is 
still accumulating that enables William 
E. Dodge, D. Willis James, Miss Grace 
Dodge and the other worthy descendants 
of the worthy dead to do those many 
deeds of grace which render their lives 
beneficent. 

It is most natural that Mr. James, the 
newly elected vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Board, should have early taken an 
interest in Christian foreign missions, 
and have early begun that generous giv- 
ing for their support which has always 
characterized him. His mother was the 
eldest daughter of Anson G. Phelps, and 
his father, Daniel James, for forty-eight 
years conducted the foreign affairs of 





the American firm of which he was a 
member, with headquarters at Liverpool. 
There Mr. James was born, and there at 
a very early age he got his first glimpse 
of foreign missionaries; for, as his father 
was a deacon in Dr. Raffle’s Independent 
(Congregational) Church, and was pro- 
foundly interested in missions, their home 
was the abiding place of all missionaries 
who came to the city. Mr. James dis- 
tinctly recalls attending a missionary 
meeting in Liverpool at which he heard 
Robert Moffatt and John Williams, those 
great pioneer missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society to the natives of South 
Africa and the South Sea Islands, speak. 

American to the core, although spend- 
ing his boyhood days in England, Mr. 
James received his business training with 
his kinsmen at 19, 21 Cliff Street, and in 
due time entered the firm and began to 
bear the burden of its responsibilities and 
reap the reward of its opportunities. As 
his fathers before him, he early began to 
contribute to the American Board, and he 
never has wavered in his allegiance to it, 
though now a member of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. He still de- 
plores and consjders to have been entirely 
unnecessary the defection of the New 
School Presbyterians from the American 
Board in 1870, and the creation of another 
missionary organization when they al- 
ready had so effective and satisfactory an 
agent. On no subject does he exhibit 
more warmth of feeling than when dis- 
cussing the useless multiplication of ma- 
chinery for doing Christian work, and the 
disaster wrought at home and abroad by 
the divided ranks of Christendom. He 
pleads for more comity among mission- 
ary organizations, and the maintenance, 
where it now obtains, of a determination 
by missionary officials not to enter in 
where Christian workers are already on 
the field. 

Mr. James, of course, is exceedingly 
well informed as to movements within 
the Presbyterian fold. As one of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s laymen, and as director of 
Union Theological Seminary, he has been 
called upon to act in matters that involve 
liberty of thought and freedom of action, 
and no man has been found more resolute 
in the determination to courteously but 
firmly defy the Presbyterian highest court, 
the General Assembly, in its attempt to 
eject Professor Briggs from Union Sem- 
inary. Mr. James believes that Rev. Dr. 
H. C. Haydn, in his recent article in The 
Independent, spoke truly when he said 
that the reason why the Presbyterian 
mission boards were in straits was largely 
because the clergy and laity are convinced 
that the ecclesiastical courts have done 
injustice to Professors Briggs and Smith. 

As a business man Mr. James has espe- 
cial interest in the questions raised by 
another business man identified with the 
American Board, Hon. J. M. W. Hall, and 
set forth in the paper read by him at the 
New Haven meeting. In view of the fact 
that that paper is now being considered 


carefully by a committee especially ap. 
pointed for the purpose, Mr. James hesi- 
tates to express his opinions on the specific 
questions raised lest he be deemed pre. 
sumptuous, but he is eager to express the 
hope that the paper and the report of 
the committee upon it be in the hands 
of all members of the corporation some 
time in advance of the next annual meet- 
ing, and that they all come prepared to 
discuss it intelligently and frankly. 

Mr. James feels deeply the danger that 
comes to the older agencies for mission- 
ary work from the multiplication of calls 
upon churches and individuals from spe- 
cial missions and individuals. He believes 
that it cannot be made too much a point 
of honor among the contributors to the 
Board that they will give generously and 
freely to it in its needs rather than to 
younger, lesser known and perhaps less 
worthy agencies. If its officials are wor- 
thy of their places at all they are to be 
trusted to decide fairly and rightly as 
between missions and missionaries when 
such discrimination is necessary. 

While he admits that changed concep- 
tions of God, the universe, the scope of 
the atonement, the duration of future 
punishment and the fate of non-Christian 
peoples among evangelical Christians have 
affected the attitude of Christians toward 
foreign missions and perhaps lessened the 
gifts to the treasuries, he also believes 
that the newer thought, as it is set forth 
by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, for in- 
stance, appeals to some who could not be 
touched by the old appeals or the oid 
motives, and that some of these are the 
choicest of our young people. He believes 
firmly that the real gospel of Christ in all 
its simplicity will always be so prized by 
those who have it that they will be Christ- 
like enough to wish to bring others to the 
light, and in this faith he is hopeful for 
the future. 

Mr. James looks with much expectation 
for the fruit that will come from the in- 
terest of the Y. P.S. C. E. in Christian 
missions, and the activity of such men as 
John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer, splen- 
did types of college bred young men, con- 
secrating themselves to the work of inter- 
esting other young men in foreign mis- 
sions. He believes that the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board, in making Mr. 
Speer one of its secretaries, set an exam- 
ple worthy of consideration by other soci- 
eties. Withal hopeful on this score, yet 
Mr. James admitted to me that the young 
men of his own intimate circle of kinsfolk 
and business associates were not as much 
interested in missions as he was or as 
their fathers were when they were young 
men; and he confessed that this was not 
a pleasant omen. 

As for distrust among business men of 
the efficiency and economy of administra- 
tion of our great missionary organiza- 
tions, of which some say they are cog- 
nizant, Mr. James does not think it 
exists. He believes that more and more 
laymen are coming to see that business 
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principles must be applied to the admin- 
istration of religious and philanthropic 
agencies; that duplication of machinery 
must be forbidden; that waste of all 
kinds must be avoided; that “plants,” 
such as church buildings, ete., must be 
utilized to the fullest extent. But he 
thinks that there is no disposition to as- 
sert that the American Board, for in- 
stance, is not as economically adminis- 
tered as it can be. 

As a business man who has profited by 
travel at home and abroad, Mr. James 
heartily approves of the plan to send a 
deputation te China. He voted for it, 
and will do all he can to have such super- 
vision constantly under way so long as he 
is an official of the Board. He wishes 
that the Board had an official who would 
do little else than visit the mission sta- 
tions, He feels certain that the Meth- 
odist Church gains immensely in the in- 
telligent administration of its foreign 
work by the system of rotation which 
each year sends two or three of its bish- 
ops abroad to visit and preside over its 
foreign conferences. The result is that, 
when the bishops and other officials of 
the denomination meet annually to ‘ap- 
portion moneys to the home and foreign 
work and to the several missions abroad, 


they are not dependent upon the reports 


of the missionaries or the statements of 
the secretaries. They know for them- 
selves that which they are discussing. 

As prosperous times once more return 
to the nation—and on this point he dissents 
from Bishop Potter’s recent pessimistic 
forecast—Mr. James looks for increased 
receipts for all our missionary societies. 
But these gifts, he believes, must come 
more and more from the Interior and the 
West, with their greater opportunities 
for money-making, larger margins of 
profit and higher rates of interest for 
those who have investments. As rates 
of interest decline in the older sections it 
becomes more and more diflicult for men 
and women to give who have a fixed cap- 
ital, and many such have been the most 
constant contributors to the Board. 

Mr. James returns from his recent trip 
to the Interior accompanied by Dr. Lam- 
son, president of the Board, convinced 
that the churches there recognize “in a 
large degree the responsibility for in- 
creased giving, and that there will be 
earnest efforts on the part of pastors and 
members of churches—both men and 
women—to do large things in the fu- 
ture.” At the pleasant receptions given 
by the Congregational Clubs of Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland, Mr. James was 
much impressed with the expressions of 
warm interest in the Board, and the de- 
sire to equip it for larger work than it 
has ever done, which he heard. He feels 
that “the importance of the officers and 
members of the Prudential Committee of 
the Board keeping themselves in close 
touch with the great cities of the Inte- 
rior, and with the active life of the 
churches in these cities, cannot be over- 
estimated, and frequent visits for this 
purpose should be arranged for.”’ 

As a long time director and for many 
years president of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of New York city, an organization 
the model of its kind for Christendom, 
Mr. James has come to have a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions of modern 
city life and the perils of urban churches. 
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He holds that the only sane course for a 
city church is to secure an endowment in 
its days of prosperity, to plan for the fu- 
ture when it will be submerged,.as it 
were, and surrounded by a constituency 
that cannot reasonably be expected to 
support it wholly. 

He realizes that Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational polity make it difficult to say 
just how such funds shall be held or dis- 
tributed, for he does not believe it would 
be safe to put them at the mercy of an- 
nual meetings of the church members, 
but he is confident that a way can be 
found which will be safe and yet free 
from any of the perils that come from 
endowments. He believes that the ablest 
preachers should be pastors of the churches 
for the masses; that they should not be 

, burdened with the task of begging the 
cash with which each year’s expenses are 
to be met; that they should have a large 
corps of assistants, many of them prefer- 
ably young men in training for the Chris- 
tian ministry just graduated from theo- 
logical seminaries. These, Mr. James 
holds, need the same kind of thorough 
training that a young physician gets in 
the hospital before he begins to practice, 
and he longs for the day when young 
clergymen will be as thoroughly prepared 
for their life work as the average young 
physician or lawyer is. The problem of 
the down-town church he considers to be 
one of the gravest which Christians are 
called upon to meet, for to the churches of 
that type is given the task of holding or 
winning the artisan class, a class, alas, as 
Mr. James believes, that is more and 
more being alienated or overlooked by 
the Protestant churches of today. 

To talk with Mr. James for an hour is 
to receive a draught of a tonic. Direct 
and forcible in speech, gracious in man- 
ner, wide-visioned and large-hearted, he 
is a splendid specimen of the American 
Christian business man, and that this 
will be the verdict of the constituency of 
the American Board, as he appears be- 
fore it from time to time, no one can for 
a moment doubt. 

You come away feeling that in his 
hands the tin and iron which have made 
his fortune have gone into and come out 
of the fire of business stress and competi- 
tion, and the words of the Lord to Moses 
have been verified, ‘‘ It shall be clean.” 

G. P. M. 





Quiet Talks with Earnest 
People in My Study * 
BY REV. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON 
Ill. THE MISUNDERSTOOD MAN 


A poet has suggested that much might 
be gained could we see ourselves as others 
see us; but the gain would be even greater 
if others could see us as we really are. 
It would from many a misconception free 
them. Oliver Wendell Holmes has called 
attention to the fact that in every conver- 
sation between two people there are six 
persons present. There is the first per- 
son as God sees him, as the second person 
sees him, and as he sees himself. There 
is the second person as God sees him, as 
the first person sees him, and as he sees 
himself. If this is true there must bea 
regiment of ministers in every parish of 
a thousand people. Each member of the 
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parish sees the minister at a different an- 
gle, and these thousand imaginary men 
form a nimbus around the real minister 
concealing him from everybody but God 
alone. Just as Agassiz could form a fish 
from a single scale so many persons have 
a fashion of constructing ministers from 
a splinter of a sermon or a fragment of a 
course of action. An album containing 
a thousand portraits of himself as photo. 
graphed on the minds of a thousand peo- 
ple would be.an interesting volume for a 
pastor’s library. It might humble him in 
the dust but it would also bring consola- 
tion. If some of the portraits were black 
as Beelzebub, others would grace him with 
the glory of an archangel. 

It is a current saying that clergymen 
do not understand people. Let us turn it 
round and say people do not understand 
clergymen. Why cannot a minister un- 
derstand people? He works with human 
natureallthetime. His library is stocked 
with books that analyze it and discuss it 
in all its manifold varieties and opera- 
tions. Heis brought into closer contact 
with men than any other man in the com- 
munity. He touches men on more sides 
of their nature. He hears deathbed rev- 
elations. He knows secrets which are 
intrusted to none other. He hears con- 
fessions of guilt and crime which do not 
get into the papers. He knows closets 
with skeletons in them of whose exist- 
ence the community does not dream. 
He has an entrée into homes whose doors 
are shut to the world. He is with the 
sick and the remorseful and the poor and 
the heartbroken. He listens to men’s 
aspirations, and doubts and fears, and 
complaints and anxieties, and loves and 
hates, and blasphemies and despairs. 
And yet he does not know human na- 
ture! It makes me smile to hear a busi- 
ness man say in.a supercilious tone that 
preachers do not know people. This busi- 
ness man knows several church members 
who do not pay their debts, and therefore 
the guileless minister would be very much 
surprised if he only knew how many 
wolves in sheep’s clothing are masquerad- 
ing under his very nose—as though the 
clergyman does not know more of the 
hypocrisies and inconsistencies and un- 
worthinesses of professing Christians 
than any merchant in the town! Minis- 
ters may seem innocent and naive, but 
they know more of what is going on than 
the average man gives them credit for 
knowing. ‘ 

I suppose they are counted ignorant of 
the world because on Sunday they do not 
manifest that sort of omniscience which 
the daily press displays. But a wise cler- 
gyman, knowing that his people through 
the week have had their minds stained 
and marred by the base and dismal, en- 
deavors on Sunday to fix their hearts on 
things above. His refusal to go into the 
puddle does not prove his ignorance of it. 
Or is it because ministers do not indulge 
in the common vices of men? A man 
may know what is in men and yet not 
accompany them in their sinning. Every 
clergyman has in him all the passions and 
powers by whose wrong use men become 
scapegraces and villians. 

But this notion is overtopped in pre- 
posterousness by the idea that a clergy- 
man has a better chance to be good than 
anybody else. The opinion is quite gen- 
eral among laymen. They ground their 
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conviction on the fact that a minister is 
obliged by his calling to move in good 
society. Men hide their vices and“ curb 
their tongues in his presence. He need 
not touch anything unclean. He lives in 
his study and in the pulpit, and into 
neither place can the devil make his way. 
So it seems to many a layman. Many 
men are obliged to do their work among 
profane and foul-mouthed companions. 
Multiplied incitements to evil solicit 
them on every side. It is not strange 
that such men should look upon the cler- 
gzyman as sheltered from the darts of the 
evil one, and as enjoying an immunity 
from temptation which is denied to all 
other mortals. 

A minister on a pedestal has little in- 
fluence over men. Unless he is in all 
points tempted like his brethren he can- 
not be touched with the feeling of their 
infirmities. It is important, therefore, 
for laymen to remember that the battle 
of life is for all. Men may fight at differ- 
ent levels, but no matter where they 
stand they are on a battlefield. Some 
sins are coarse and carnal and others fine 
and subtle, but all alike separate the soul 
from God. There is no hedge around the 
minister. He has all the temptations of 
other men and some additional of his 
own. The devil has access to his study. 
He was in Luther's study when the re- 
former threw his inkstand at him. He 
can ascend the pulpit stairs. He often 
does. What a host of demons the clergy- 


man is obliged to meet and conquer! 
What opportunities for him to be a dem- 
agogue, a coward, a mischief maker! 


How easy to pose as a defender of the 
faith and cast insinuations on his brother 
minister who reads the gospel with a dif- 
ferent emphasis! How easy to be vain 
of a fine voice or a superb presence ! 
How easy to be envious of men just a lit- 
tle ahead of him in power and fame! 
How easy to be lazy, unchdritable, deceit- 
ful, domineering, autocratic or peevish ! 
How easy to wilt under discouragement, 
how easy to commit any of the sins to 
which our frail humanity is prone! The 
number of Christian ministers who in 
each generation have gone down the 
broad road while urging men to choose 
the narrow one is conclusive proof that 
clergymen, above all other men, need to 
put on the whole armor of God in order 
to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
The fact that the minister deals con- 
stantly with spiritual things is proof to 
the unthinking that saintship to him 
comes easy, whereas the constant hand- 
ling of high ideals and moral truths is a 
source of constant danger. Familiarity 
has a tendency to deaden sensibility, and 
just as soldiers often become blasphe- 
mous on the battlefield, and undertakers 
sometimes come to look on death without 
a trace of awe, so a minister, unless he 
prays and watches, will have at last a 
heart unresponsive to the very truth 
which he is sent to teach. It is some- 
thing to be remembered always that the 
scribes and Pharisees fell into a deeper 
ditch than did the publicans and harlots. 





Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch, the English hu- 
morist, in a recent address before a United 
Methodist congregation, speaking as a Cor- 
nishman and a descendant of a Methodist 
minister, said: ‘‘A Cornishman must either 
be a very blind or an extremely bigoted 
reader of his country’s history who is not 
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willing to take off his hat to the great name of 
John Wesley.” 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 

An Impressive Scene 

On the day that Justice McKenna took 
the oath of office a hundred sought ad- 
mission to the Supreme Court room to 
one who could get in. ‘Member of the 
bar ?”’ was the interrogation of the door- 
keeper to every man and woman. “I am 
going to study law and get admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court, so 
that I can get in here whenever I choose,” 
one senator’s wife was heard to say. 
Mrs. J. Allen Foster sat smiling and 
serene, the one lady lawyer within the 
bar. AH the other ladies who crowded 
the contracted floor space and the narrow 
gallery of that historic room had been 
admitted on account of special invitation. 
The ceremony was very brief. As the 
new justice stepped to the vacant seat at 
the extreme left of the chief justice his 
eight colleagues bowed to him, there was 
a rustle of silken gowns, and for the first 
time in years nine vigorous looking men 
in the prime of life made up a full court. 
They look well able to cope with the 
weighty matters before them. The docket 
is more nearly up to date since the crea- 
tion of the Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict, and, for a time at least, delays in 
hearings need not cover a matter of years. 
Justice McKenna is small and slight, 
with a well-shaped head, bright eyes and 
thin, firm lips. He is the only justice 
with chin whiskers. Justice Shiras wears 
side whiskers and Justice Peckham and 
Justice Fuller have mustaches. All the 
others are smooth shaven. The change 
of seats makes the chief justice to be sup- 
ported on either hand by the colossi of 
the court, Justice Harlan and Justice 
Gray. Their tall, imposing figures, shin- 
ing pates and full, smooth faces are a 
contrast to the slight form, abundant 
gray hair and snowy mustache of the 
chief justice. The change also brings 


_ the two Catholics, Justices White and 


McKenna, together, and the three whose 
monosyllabic names stand for colors ina 
row—Justices Gray, Brown and White. 
A recent decision involves the question 
whether the heirs of a man who commits 
suicide when in a sound mind can recover 
an insurance policy. The court holds 
that they cannot. 

Men Who Will Be Missed 

The late Major Butterworth, commis- 
sioner of patents, had been long in public 
life and was a close friend to the President 
and to Senator Hanna, in whose interests 
during the late campaign he worked till 
overtaken by his fatal illness. He was a 
Quaker by birth but his courage and 
geniality had won for him such a host of 
friends that the family yielded to their 
wishes and a public funeral was held in 
the Church of the Covenant. The Presi- 
dent is looking very well, in spite of the 
tremendous strain upon him, and Mrs. 
McKinley endures such an ordeal better 
than she could a year ago. 

A few days later occurred in the Congre- 
gational church a memorial meeting to 
the late Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard that 
embraced a number of distinguished 
speakers. A cablegram from Ambassador 
White of Germany was also read. Mr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the wealthy in- 
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ventor and the son-in-law of Mr. Hubbard, 
presided as the new president of the 
National Geographic ‘Society. He is an 
imposing looking man with strong, rugged 
features and masses of iron-gray hair, 
He speaks distinctly and with much im. 
pressiveness, and will carry on several of 
the lines of work in which Mr. Hubbard 
was greatly-interested. Among those 
to pay tribute to Mr. Hubbard’s interest 
in education were President Whitman of 
Columbian University, President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, President Wilson of 
Washington and Lee University, and 
Miss Yale of the Clark Institute, North. 
ampton, Mass. Ex-Postmaster General 
Wilson has recovered the buoyancy that 
he lost after his famous tariff fightin the 
House some years ago,.and the office of 
college president is evidently more con- 
genial to him than a Cabinet portfolio, 
Assistant Librarian Spofford told of Mr. 
Hubbard as a patron of art and letters and 
Professor Langley and others spoke of the 
interest he took in scientific matters. 
General Greeley spoke for the society of 
which he was an incorporator and theonly 
president for the ten years of its life, and 
to which his time, money and chief in- 
terest were given. The several speeches 
were all of them rare tributes from re- 
markable men to one who, though not 
a scientist or an office holder, was a pro- 
moter of higher culture and of every 
measure for the public good at the nation’s 
capital. Religion, science, art, education 
and exploration were aided by Mr. Hub- 
bard’s practical, energetic and busy life. 
In the Whirl of Society 

The first state dinner at the Executive 
Mansion passed off as smoothly as did 
the evening reception. Over thirty lega- 
tions were represented by their chief of- 
ficials with their wives. The rich and 
varied costumes, superb jewels and pro- 
fusion of flowers must have made up a 
brilliantscene. Three evening receptions 
and two more state dinners are to follow, 
and the President and Mrs. McKinley are 
accepting dinner invitations extended by 
the several members of the Cabinet. For 
society people it is the hight of the sea- 
son, and nearly every one shares in it to 
some extent. Many people who have to 
hunt the addresses in the directory and 
have never seen the wives 6r daughters 
of the present Cabinet make the rounds 
on Wednesday afternoons from three to 
five, and diplomatic homes suffer a like 
invasion on reception days. Visitors are 
cordially welcomed, light refreshments 
offered, and the courtesy (?) is acknowl- 
edged afterwards by card. 

Those who went to hear Dr. Talmage 
preach last Sunday were disappointed, 
and the next day were surprised to learn 
that his sudden vacation included a wed- 
ding in Allegheny and a bridal trip. Dr. 
Sunderland, the co-pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, feels that his ad- 
vancing years require him to retire from 
further active service. His people urge 
him to stay, and the matter is in abey- 
ance till the return of Dr. Talmage. 
President Dole and Dr. Lamson 

President Dole, as the nation’s guest, is 
certainly the most distinguished visitor 
at the capital. He called upon the Presi- 
dent, and the call was returned within an 
hour. It chanced that two Presidents 
and an ex-President—Mr. Harrison—were 
under one roof at the same time, Cen- 
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cerning the unanimity of the three about 
annexation there is nodoubt. A special 
dinner is planned for President Dole at 
the Executive Mansion, and every atten- 
tion that he is willing to receive will be 
extended to him in Cabinet and diplomatic 
circles. His arrival from Chicago is si- 
multaneous with thecoming of Dr. Lamson 
from his visit to the strongholds of Con- 
gregationalism in the Interior. Could any 
object lesson in foreign missions be greater 
than the commanding influence of the sons 
of missionaries in Hawaii. It was a pleas- 
ure and an inspiration to us Congrega- 
tionalists who are side-tracked down in 
Dixie to have even a brief visit from Dr. 
Lamson. He spoke at the prayer meet- 
ing in the First Church and was given a 
reception at the same place on the fol- 
lowing evening. He impresses one as 
having great reserved power, physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual. 





A True Shepherd of Souls 


BY REV. EZRA HOYT BYINGTON, D. D. 
The death of Dr. Ebenezer Cutler of 
Worcester takes from us one of the most 
eminent and useful ministers of the last gen- 
eration. He came to Worcester forty-three 
years ago, being then in his thirty-fourth 
year. Union Church, to which he came, was 
jess than twenty years old. Dr. Sweetzer and 
Dr. Horace James were the pastors of the 
older churches of the city, which at that time 
had about a third of its present population. 

The young pastor made himself felt at once 
in his pulpit. He had a vigorous and logical 
mind, and had been trained in the Coleridgean 
methods of thought. His imagination gave to 
his discourses a singular freshness and inter- 
est. He had the power to put the truth in 
new and striking forms, and to hold the at- 
tention of intelligent men from year to year. 
His people went to the church expecting 
their preacher to give them fresh and fruitful 
views of the old truth. Few pastors in the 
State had so large and so intelligent a congre- 
gation. His church grew and prospered spir- 
itually as well as financially. The educated 
young men of the city were attracted to his 
congregation. He was invited to other fields 
of labor, but he preferred to abide with his 
own people. In 1870 he was elected president 
of the University of Vermont, but he declined 
the office. 

Dr. Cutler had a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the General Conference of Massachu- 
setts in 1860. He served a number of times as 
a member of the National Council. He was 
one of the editors of The Congregational Re- 
view, published in Boston from 1861 to 1870, to 
which he contributed a number of able and 
scholarly articles. 

Dr. Cutler’s health was seriously impaired 
before he reached his sixtieth year. His voice 
failed, and he resigned the pastoral office 
eighteen years ago. He has dwelt among his 
own people, receiving from them numerous 
and valuable tokens of their affectionate re- 
gard. He has been a diligent student in his 
retirement, and we do not know what fruits 
of his scholarly leisure may yet appear. In 
1886 he delivered an elaborate historical ad- 
dress on the oceasion of the semicentennial of 
the Union Church. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Worcester Congregational Club, and 
was its first president. 

Dr. George H. Gould said in the discourse 
at the funeral: 


Dr. Cutler was one of the most constructive 
preachers this city has ever had. He was 
called to be largely an educator of educators— 
an invisible foree behind visible forces, a 
power behind the bench, the school, the bar, 
the counting desk, the municipality. Dr. Cut- 
ler believed in the Ten Commandments. He 
believed in the whole Bible from cover to 
cover as an inerrant text-book for the school- 
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ing of men in practical righteousness. He be- 
lieved in the New England Sabbath as ‘the 
only conservator in the long ran of American 
homes, the American charch, the American 
commonwealth. Believing these things, he 
preached them fearlessly and faithfully and 
so that his people could understand him. 
And let me say to you that the Worcester of 
today would be a very different city from 
what it is if a generation ago Ebenezer Cutler 
had not lived and wrought for God within its 
borders. 


In and Around New York 


New Departure in Foreign Mission Methods 

The latest work undertaken by the Presby- 
terian Foreign Board is of interest to all church 
boards. The work consists of an organized 
effort to induce men, women, churches and 
societies to become severally responsible for 
salaries of individual missionaries, or for ex- 
penses of specific mission stations. The effort 
is based on the belief that larger and steadier 
contributions can be secured when worker 
and supporter are in direct and vital contact. 
It is also the thought that individuals and 
churches can be found to salary these several 
fields and field workers and yet not diminish 
the sums going in the usual course to the gen- 
eral treasury of the board. If this latter be- 
lief be well founded, it may solve the problem 
of how to increase incomes of church mission 
boards. Of the 712 workers now in the for- 
eign field under Presbyterian auspices, over 
500 are specifically salaried, leaving fewer 
than 200 whose salary has to be paid out of 
the general fund. The effort is now to be 
made to salary the remainder and to send out 
new workers under the new plan. 

In order to place this forward movement in 
the best light before the denomination a gen- 
eral committee is forming, some of whose 
members are ex-President Harrison, ex-Gov- 
ernor Beaver of Pennsylvania, John H. Con- 





, verse of Philadelphia, Cleveland H. Dodge of 


New York and Alexander McDonald of Cin- 
cinnati. These and others have taken a real 
interest in the movement and are to actively 
further it. Meetings are to be held in all 
large cities to inaugurate it, and a rally day, 
to which leading Ohioans have been invited, 
is to form part of the Student Volunteer con- 
vention at Cleveland next month. 

Mr. Luther D. Wishard, the well-known 
Y. M. C. A. worker, has gone to work under 
the Board fora period of one year, perhaps two. 
The cost of the special effort is to be borne 
by the owner of an Indiana newspaper, who 
has long supported two workers in the for- 
eign field, and now pays the expense of bring- 
ing the plan followed by him to the attention 
of others. The forward movement is described 
by Mr. Wishard as an effort to lead the 
wealth of the denomination to a more ade- 
quate recognition of its obligation in the 
foreign mission cause. The hard times are, 
in his opinion, a full explanation for the gen- 
eral falling off in mission board receipts. 
Perhaps no man has had larger experience 
than he in getting the wealth of Christian 
men into the best lines. ‘“‘Each year,’”’ he 
says, “it is increasingly difficult to get money, 
not because people are less willing to give, 
but because they have less that they can give. 
And,” he adds, ominously, “‘I believe this 
period is not over, and that the coming year 
is to be harder than any.’’ The forward 
movement has no connection with the student 
volunteer movement, and yet it is, wherever 
possible, to work with it in sending, on spe- 
cific salaries, some of the 3,000 volunteers now 
waiting to be sent to the foreign field. ~ 

The appointment of Rev. Charles L. Thomp- 
son, D. D., of the Madison Avenue Church as 
secretary of the Presbyterian Home Mission- 
ary Board means the retirement of Secretaries 
MeMillan and Roberts. The last General As- 
sembly directed a reorganization of the board 
on the basis of a single secretaryship. 

New Methods for the Moody Meetings 

When Mr. Moody comes back to this city, on 

March 13, < new plan is to be tried. It is to 
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have the meetings begin at ten in the morning 
and continue without interruption until ten in 
the evening. Mr. Moody signed a contract 
that he would come on the date named, and 
six gentlemen became responsible for the ren- 
tal of the Grand Central Palace on Lexington 
Avenue above 42d Street which seats 8,000, or 
more than twice the number of Carnegie Hall. 
In the contract Mr. Moody made a condition 
that no collections are to be taken. Drs. 
Chapman, Gregg and Dixon are to assist, and 
there has been talk of ha¥ing Mr. Meyer, but 
it is now said positively that he must sail for 
home on Feb. 26. There is a good deal of en- 
thusiasm over the return of Mr. Moody, and 
an effort is to be made to make the meetings 
so successful that he will remain for more 
than one week. 


Women in the Congregational Club 

For the first time the Brooklyn Club held a 
distinctively women’s meeting last week. 
This was because the club voted at its previ- 
ous meeting to admit women to full member- 
ship. In consequence the number of new mem- 
bers was the largest ever admitted at one time. 
Among them were Mrs. Sangster and Mrs. 
Kineaid. The theme of the evening was 
woman’s work. Mrs. Alice Gordon Gaulick, 
founder of the Institute for Girls at San Se- 
bastian, Spain, told of her work, and laid em- 
phasis upon the statement that the secret of 
success in mission fields is the missionary 
home. The celibate minister is looked upon 
as an example for good, but the married mis- 
sionary’s dwelling is a haven. Miss Clara 
Barton, president of the Red Cross, read an 
original poem. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
received what was, perhaps, the heartiest 
welcome of the evening. Her able address 
was’ thoroughly enjoyed. The fun of the 
evening came, however, when Mrs. Kate Up- 
son Clark spoke on the topic of literature. 
“Dr. Abbott and others, who have told us 
much about higher criticism,” said she, ‘‘ hava 
not yet told us that a woman wrote any part 
of the Bible, but I have not been up to Han- 
cock Street and Franklin Avenue to see if Dr. 
Behrends has made any later discoveries.” 
A moment later she observed that ‘‘ Moses 
wrote ‘the song of Miriam,’ but he got his 
sister to sing it because she had the better 
voice.’’ Speaking of newspapers, she said the 
denomination to which nearly all present be- 
longed had not many but what it had are 
mighty, and as for preachers, said she, “‘ we 
have Dr. Meredith, Dr. Behrends, Dr. Storrs 
—and there are others.””’ Mrs. Clark men- 
tioned women’s drawbacks and said: ‘“ Mil- 
ton could not have written Paradise Lost ina 
corset, high heels and a spotted veil. These 
came from Paris, and it looks as if we will 
have to go to China to get rid of them.” 


Greater Care in Licensing Preachers 

There was a spirited discussion at the win- 
ter meeting of the Manhattan Association. 
Dr. Meredith called up the matter of examina- 
tions for licensure, and declared that they 
were not as thorough as they ought to be. 
After some talk a committee was named with 
Rev. E. H. Byington at its head, the other two 
members being Dr. Lyman and Mr. Spalding. 





We suspect that a great many of the past 
failures of municipal reformers can be, and a 
great many future failures will be, attributed to 
the fact which Col. George E. Waring vouched 
for in his address before the Boston Real Es- 
tate Exchange last week. He said that during 
his efforts to put the street cleaning department 
of New York on a solid business basis he found 
that “ reformers of the most ardent sort, men 
who had been most active in dethroning Tam- 
many Hall, were about as eager for compensa- 
tion in the way of patronage as Tammany it- 
self.” Colonel Waring not only holds that pol- 
itics have nothing to do with municipal admin- 
istration, but he goes farther and holds that 
they should have nothing to do with national 
affairs. Nation and city are essentially busi- 
ness organizations. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Delegation to China 

Sunday morning Sec. Judson Smith preached 
in the New England Church and in the after- 
noon attended a reception there given him 
and his associates, Colonel and Mrs, Hopkins. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Ament, a 
missionary to China, by Secretary Smith and 
by Colonel Hopkins. The audience was 
choice, representative and appreciative. Pres- 
ident Eaton and his wife were not present, as 
they are to sail from Vancouver and not from 
San Francisco. Tuesday the trustees of Be- 
loit College gave Dr. Eaton leave of absence 
for four months. At the same time announce- 
ment was made of a gift of $25,000, from a per- 
son whose name is withheld, for the endow- 
ment of the chair of chemistry. Thus far 
about $70,000 of the $200,000 required to meet 
Dr. Pearsons’s conditions have been obtained, 
and the prospect is good for obtaining the 
entire sum by Commencement. 


Forward Movement in the German Work 

The ministers at their meeting Monday 
morning discussed the question of duty 
toward our German-speaking fellow-citizens. 
The superintendent of the work undertaken 
by Congregationalists, Dr. M. E. Eversz, told 
us what had been done and what needed to be 
done at once. We must organize churches for 
Germans wherever they are called for, in 
which services shall be held in the German 
language. We must also provide schools, col- 
leges and seminaries for them, in which in- 
struction shall be given in German just as 
long as the demand for it exists. Hence the 
importance of putting Wilton College in Iowa 
on its feet. Here, as Professor Grove said 
later, are 149 students and an institution of 
rare promise. It is crippled by lack of funds, 
but its outlook, even in spite of this, is full of 
promise. Prof. S. I. Curtiss emphasized the 
necessity we are under of using the German 
language, not only in church services if the 
Germans are to be won as a people, but in 
school, college and seminary if they are to be 
furnished with a competent ministry. While 
admitting that individuals may be brought 
into English-speaking churches, he pointed to 
the fact that no great success in giving the 
gospel to the Germans as a class has been se- 
cured except through their own language. 


Seminary Retreat 

Taking advantage of the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, the students in the seminary, its fac- 
“ulty and its alumni arranged for a four days’ 
service in place of the ordinary service of one 
day. The program was carefully arranged 
and suitable leaders for the more public meet- 
ings secured. Such topics as confession, the 
divine influence, the Spirit and the workers 
receiving the Spirit were considered. A great 
deal of interest has been evident. The stu- 
dents have been faithful in attending them, 
and have met together frequently in their re- 
spective classes. The faculty and the alumni 
have each had their separate gatherings. Four 
evenings in succession, beginning with Thurs- 
day, Rev. F. B. Meyer of London preached in 
the Union Park Church. There is no doubt 
that as a result of these meetings there has 
been a decided awakening among the students 
and visiting alumni to a sense of their personal 
responsibility, and to their own need of more 
piety and a clearer perception of their own 
responsibility if they would reach and infiu- 
ence the people. 


Honors to President Dole 

The president of the Hawaiian republic was 
heartily welcomed here. Monday afternoon 
the Union League threw open its doors to as 
many as 3,000 persons who desired to meet 
the chief executive of one of the latest born re- 
publics. He was also taken to Fort Sheridan, 
and, as a guest of the nation, asked to review 
the troops there stationed. He made an ex- 
cellent impression and undoubtedly strength- 
ened the feeling which has prevailed very 
generally in favor of annexation. Sunday 


morning he attended service at Central Music 
Hall and listened to Dr. Hillis. 


Knox College 

The friends of this institution will be pleased 
to learn of its continued prosperity. It now 
has nearly 700 students, and although lacking 
in equipment is yet doing excellent work. Its 
power of usefulness will be greatly increased 
when it secures the sum necessary to meet the 
conditions which Dr. Pearsons has imposed, 
and which to an outsider seem not to be over- 
burdensome or even difficult. All through the 
hard times Galesburg has been comparatively 
prosperous. The Central Church is now erect- 
ing a house of stone, which, when completed, 
will be one of the most beautiful as well as 
one of the largest in the State. 


Civil Service in Chicago 

No one who studies the municipal situation 
can doubt that civil service is far from popu- 
lar with the present administration. This 


does not mean that the administration is- 


ready to set it aside altogether. At present it 
would be content with some modification of 
the rules, but it hesitates to put itself on rec- 
ord as wholly opposed to it. The charges 
brought against the commissioners, and the 
examination by the Senate committee both of 
its members and of city officials, have not been 
without their effect. Orders have been given 
for the closing of saloons at midnight, and for 
the suppression of certain gambling houses. 
A good many men on the police force have 
been dropped for unfitness, and the prospect 
is that for some time to come crime will be 
less rampant than it has been the past few 
months. The evidence against the civil serv- 
ice commissioners has been turned over to the 
Grand Jury, which will not hesitate to indict 
them if this evidence is strong enough to con- 
vict them. 


Better Days for the Miners 

Last week a convention of miners and op- 
erators held its sessions in the auditorium of 
the Y. M.C. A. While there was a good deal 
of sharp discussion, and it often seemed im- 
possible that the opposing parties should be 
brought together, an agreement was at last 
reached which seems wholly in favor of labor. 
The best thing about the decision is that on 
the whole it was approved by the operators. 
The miners and operators were in almost en- 
tire agreement on all points. Standing to- 
gether thus firmly they were enabled to secure 
better terms for labor in the Eastern States 
than had otherwise been possible. The ad- 
vance in wages seems slight to a mere 
looker-on, but an addition of ten cents a ton 
and an arrangement by which something is 
allowed the miner for the coal which escapes 
through the screens means a vast deal to him. 
Eight hours a day, a uniform rate of wages in 
the mining district, and an agreement that 
future disputes shall be settled in the States 
where they occur are decisions in the interest 
of labor. But the operators should have the 
credit of being as anxious, apparently, for an 
increase in wages as the men. Of course, 
this means a small increase in the price of 
coal. 


Confession of Rey. C. 0. Brown 

The announcement in the papers, Jan. 25, 
that Dr. Brown had met the Bay Conference 
according to its request, had made a confes- 
sion and had afterwards been dropped from 
membership in the body came as a surprise to 
the Green Street Church, which he has been 
serving, and to the ministers in Chicago. He 
has telegraphed his resignation of the pastor- 
ate of the Green Street Church, which is 
inclined to sympathize with him and if pos- 
sible will retain him as its minister. When 
convinced that Dr. Brown is genuinely peni- 
tent his brethren here will give him a helping 
hand and do all in their power to restore him 
to usefulness in his profession. 


Chicago, Jan. 29. FRANKLIN. 





Current History Notes 


The Taxpayers’ Association of Cleveland, 
O., has served notice on Mayor McKisson that 
it intends to prosecute a thorough investiga. 
tion of several of the municipal departments, 
Chicago’s chief of police, under the crogg. 
examination of the Illinois Senate investigat. 
ing committee, admitted last week that he had 
previously perjured himself, and that he not 
only knew of but permitted gambling in the 
city. 

The scars of the Civil War are fast fading 
away. Senator G. F. Hoar of Massachusetts 
has been invited to deliver the next annual 
address of the Virginia State Bar Association, 
He accepts and says it is one of the highest 
honors that has ever come to him. That a 
season of amity has arrived is also shown by 
the action of the House of Representatives 
last week, which voted to pay $288,000 to the 
publishing house of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, for damages suffered during 
the war. 

The election of Louis E. McComas, now 
judge of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, as United States Senator from 
Maryland to succeed Arthur P. Gorman, whose 
term expires March 4, 1899, insures a decided 
improvement of the Senate after that date, for 
Mr. McComas is not only superior to Mr, 
Gorman in intellect and morals, but will com- 
pare favorably with any of the members of 
the Senate in aught save experience there. 
The investigation of Mr. Hanna’s methods in 
securing his re-election in Ohio is proceeding 
now, a son of President Garfield being on the 
committee and taking a prominent part in 
the cross-examination of witnesses. Evidence 
brought forth last week, if corroborated or 


unimpeached, will go far toward tainting Mr. 


Hanna’s title. 

Mayor Van Wyck of New York city met his 
match last week. That is to say, his boorish, 
ignorant, demagogical remarks to President 
Hubbell of the Board of Education, in a collo- 
quy which they had before the Board of Esti- 
mates, were met with such courtesy and in- 
telligence by Mr. Hubbell that the mayor's 
utter unfitness for his position was exposed. 
The verbatim reports in all the New York 
journals have carried the shameful record in 
all its crassness and grossness into every 
home, and the result is that even Van Wyck’s 
own Tammany followers are ashamed of him. 
We do not claim to be prophets or sons of 
prophets, but we shall not be surprised if 
within two years the citizens of New York 
call for the impeachment of their mayor and 
the return to former conditions of municipal 
area and government. 

A young woman in Kentucky a fortnight 
ago, just after reading the account of @ 
suicide in Washington, D. C., also committed 
suicide. It is true that she was in that state 
of body and mind most susceptible to “ sugges- 
tion,’’ but so are thousands of other readers of 
the daily press. We are glad to see that the 
attorney-general of Massachusetts, in his an- 
nual report just rendered, recommends that 
the Legislature authorize our judges to use 
their discretion in admitting reporters and 
the public to trials. If reporters and editors 
will be so insensible to their responsibilities 
as purveyors of néws, then they must submit 
to a curbing of the license—not liberty—of the 
press, for, as Mr. Knowlton says: ‘ The full- 
ness with which trials of general interest have 
come to be reported has resulted in some cases 
in the publication of matter so indecent that if 
it were not protected by the fact of being the 
report of proceedings in open court it would 
be indictable under the statute prohibiting the 
publication of matter manifestly tending to 
the corruption of the morals of youth.” Set- 
ator Ellsworth of New York State has just 
introduced in the legislature of that State 


bill, which, if enacted, will very perceptibly 


curb the “‘ yellow journalism ” of the metropo- 


lis, which so sadly needs—not wants—not only — 
curbing but extinction. . 
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THE HOME 
The Second Best 


Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure, 

Both in suffering and in pleasure— 
Tis for this thy nature yearns. 


But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest, 
But so many wishes feedest, 

That thy poor head almost turns. 





And (the world’s so madly jangled, 

Human things so fast entangled,) 

Nature’s wish must now be strangled 
For that best which she discerns. 


So it must be! yet, while leading 

A strain’d life, while overfeeding, 

Like the rest, his wit with reading, 
No small profit that man earns, 


Who through all he meets can steer him, 
Can reject what cannot clear him, 
Cling to what can truly cheer him ; 

Who each day more surely learns 


That an impulse, from the distance 
Of his deepest, best existence, 
To the words, ‘‘ Hope, Light, Persistence,’’ 
Strongly sets and truly burns. 
—Matthew Arnold. 





“What can I do for fun to- 
The Capacity gay?” asked a busy woman 
for Fun of her husband, who had 
been delivering her a lecture on the need 
of more relaxation and recreation. ‘‘There 
you are—making work of your fun!” was 
his reply, with a hopeless accent. Ac- 
cording to a distinguished French profes- 
sor this is characteristic of Americans. 
He declares that the French are just as 
much in earnest in the serious affairs of 
life, but they have the reputation for 
frivolity because they know how to play 
while Americans do not. Certainly there 
is a surprisingly large class of people to 
whom, as to the Scotchman’s dog, life is 
“full of sairiousness.” Some persons seem 
to think it wrong to have a good time, or 
at least are incapable of forgetting the 
cares and duties of coming hours and 
allowing themselves to be merry accord- 
ing to their own tastes. Whether or not 
men and women with such “overdevel- 
oped consciences”’ are pleasant to live 
with, surely they do not add much to the 
cheerfulness and gayety of the world at 
large. Moreover, their immediate friends 
are debarred from the joy of conferring 
pleasure upon them because their selfish 
unselfishness forbids the acceptance of it. 
The capacity for fun is perhaps largely a 
matter of temperament, but it is also a 
question of resources, and it involves the 
ability to retain in maturity the child’s 
readiness to extract amusement and hap- 
piness out of the most commonplace cir- 
cumstances. 


Mrs. Miller’s story re. 
minds us of a sermon 
preached by a Cambridge pastor not long 
ago. Life, he said, is like a great univer- 
sity. It offers a bewildering number of 
courses of study, opportunities for ex- 
perimental work and all-around develop- 
ment. We may consider them all, but 
we are expected to choose only the few 
Which by reason of our tastes, our cir- 
cumstances, our ambitions we most re- 
quire. We can no more take them all 
than a Harvard student can pursue every 
course of study offered in the college cat- 


Elective Living 


alogue, which, according to President 
Eliot, would require about forty years. 
We are overwhelmed with an embarrass- 
ment of riches in these days, and the 
choice lies not so much between the good 
and the bad as between the good and the 
best. The elective principle must govern 
our reading, our friendships, our beneyo- 
lent activities, our social life, even our 
housekeeping. What must I have for the 
health, comfort, good spirits, intellectual 
and spiritual development of myself and 
my family? What can I letgo? These 
are the questions which every woman 
must ask herself and work out with 
thought and prayer. The same self-re- 
spect and self-control are necessary in 
the wider realm of chureh work which 
Christians recognize as an essential fea- 
ture in life’s curriculum. Is it not bet- 
ter to teach a Sunday school class suc- 
cessfully than to “spread one’s self out 
thin” over the whole field of benevo- 
lences? Concentration is power and 
“this one thing I do” an excellent 
motto for the modern woman. 





Living Under Whip and Spur 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


Mrs. Dolton sat in her easy-chair charm- 
ingly dressed, with only the remotest sug- 
gestion of the invalifl in face and manner. 
The-table at her elbow, with its flowers 
and fruit and freshly cut magazines, was 
a vague hint of the world outside, and 
the little drift of notes in her lap helped 
the impression. 

“After all,” she said, “even nervous 
exhaustion has its compensations. I’m 
sure we never had such fascinating pro- 
grams for the clubs, and to think that 
they have all been arranged without my 
being on a single committee.” 

“Shows you’re not so essential as you 
thought you were,” said. her husband, 
looking up from his evening paper. 

‘‘Well, perhaps so; it proves, at least, 
that when I am absolutely out of the 
question some one else can be found to 
do the work, but one would hardly be 
willing to die to demonstrate that.” 

“**One’ very nearly did.””’ Mr. Dolton 
dropped: his newspaper upon the carpet 
and gathered a sheaf of missives, vari- 
ously decorated with seals, monograms 
and inscriptions, from his wife’s lap. 
‘Did these all come today ?”’ ? 

“OQ, no; they have been arriving for 
weeks, I suppose, but the nurse would 
not let me see them.” 

‘Would you mind telling me what they 
were all about, and what special good 
comes to you or to the universe from 
devoting your days and nights to them? 
This one, for instance, has a very sub- 
stantial appearance—as if it might be 
good for the dress circle in the very best 
society.”’ 

“Don’t pretend you are ignorant of the 
Colonial Dames, Henry. You are just as 
proud of Great-grandfather Morris as I 
am. Besides, that doesn’t mean anything 
but just belonging—your fee, of course.” 

“T seem to have a vague recollection of 
a blue-and-white exhibition, where all the 
old colonial ware that could be collected 
was displayed for a week, and of a woman 
who nearly went crazy with anxiety lest 
some precious thing should be broken, 
and who packed every piece herself ”’— 

“*O, do stop; it gives me a nightmare 
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to think of it, but it was such a success, 
and I half promised, if I ever got rested ’’— 

“Yes,” said her husband, as she sud- 
denly paused, “‘that was certainly a suc- 
cess. We might never have known who 
had the most or the oldest blue cups and 
platters. Well, how about this? Can a 
dame be a daughter also ?”’ 

“Why not? That is just showing a 
proper interest in the history of your 
country. I[t is only one afternoon in the 
month, and you have papers on early 
history, and colonial teas, or something of 
that sort, for days like Washington’s 
Birthday, and you procure flags and pic- 
tures and patriotic lectures for the pub- 
lic schools. It’s training the children for 
good citizenship, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. It is excellent for the 
citizens. Ah, now we are coming to 
business. Here is something more than 
mere frivolity—the Current Events Club. 
It would be curious to know what a 
woman means by current events.” 

“The great affairs of the world at 
home and abroad, and I can tell you 
there’s a wide-awake set of women in 
that club. Nearly all of them belong to 
the Civic Reform Club, and the discus- 
sions were enough to make your head 
whirl.” 

“IT see, it makes my head whirl only to 
imagine it—the Eastern question, I sup- 
pose, and Cuba and the annexation of 
Hawaii, with a little light conversation 
on the currency and tariff. Here’s one 
that looks tempting—the Consumers 
League. Is that an offensive or defen- 
sive organization, and what do you con- 
sume besides yourselves ?”’ 

“T think myself that name is not very 
suggestive, but perhaps that is why they 
chose it. You don’t know what they 
may be going to do, and so far we haven’t 
really done anything. But we have a 
committee to find out what shops treat 
their women clerks most considerately, 
giving them comfortable lunchrooms, 
not cutting their wages unreasonably or 
employing children uncer age or keeping 
them over hours. And then we have a 
white list, and pledge ourselves to trade 
only at these places.” 

“Excellent, and how did it work ?” 

‘“Well, you see it involves a great deal 
of work, and the merchants seemed to re- 
sent it and half the committee resigned, 
but we thought if we could raise money 
for some public addresses and to circu- 
late literature we might awaken more in- 
terest. That is what the course of lec- 
tures is for.” 

“And this lecture on Concepts of Bud- 
dhism, is that to awaken interest also, and 
do you expect to need ten tickets? ’’ 

“That’s an imposition, and I am always 
vowing not to submit to it. A woman 
sends you ten or twenty-five tickets to 
something she is interested in, with a 
note asking you either to sell them or 
return them at once. She knows you'll 
not sell them, and she counts upon you 
either to take them yourself or to forget 
the whole thing until you are ashamed 
not to send the money. It happens every 
winter. What would you do?” 

“T should return them by next mail if 
I cared to be courteous, or throw them at 
once into the waste basket.” 

“And then she would serve you the 
same way.” 

**O, in that case it is as well I did no 
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add that it seemed to me no lady would 
so impose on her friends. Here’s an in- 
tellectual menu for you without money 
and without price: Studies in the Re- 
naissance, with a cursory view of The 
Golden Age of Greece, The Dark Ages 
and The Augustan Era, and supplemented 
by private readings—Prescott, Taine, Ma- 
caulay, Bacon, Shakespeare, Bulwer, etc. 
If there’s one thing that more than 
another commands my admiration in 
women it is their courage ’’— 

“Henry! you are not going to be sar- 
castic at the expense of the Ruskin Club. 
It is the darling of my heart, and that 
program is a feast.” 

“So it is. But think for a moment of 
serving up The Revival of Letters, Pre- 
cursors of the Renaissance, Petrarch and 
Humanism, Dante and Boccaccio for one 
evening, followed by a discussion on the 
Grievance of the American Indian! And 
here is the Art Guild, which I see is to 
furnish its members with a fascinating 
course of parlor lectures, in preparation 
for which they are advised to read, etc. 
The department of child study in the 
Cosmopolis Club will be addressed from 
time to time by specialists, and the de- 
partment of sanitation and domestic sci- 
ence will be offered courses of unusual 
interest, conducted by specialists also. 
The Handel Society proposes to make a 
study of the great oratorios; the Social 
Settlement Conferences will consider the 
tenement house question and the better 
housing of the poor; the Woman’s Edu- 
cational Association is to investigate 
abuses and deficiencies in our public 
school system—my dear Helen is it pos- 
sible that any woman living ever under- 
took to spread herself over all these wor- 
thy claimants? ” 

“TI did; lots of women do. Not reaHy 
to make a business of them all, but to 
help a little here and there and get ideas 
and inspiration. That doesn’t begin to 
tell the story either. There is the whole 
procession of home and foreign mission- 
ary societies, Pastor’s Aid, United Char- 
ities, the poor to be cared for, the sick to 
be looked up, strangers visited, and one 
can’t quite ignore social duties ’”— 

“And incidentally one might wish 
sometimes to give a passing thought to 
one’s home and family ”— 

“That’s the worst of it—the other 
things that you wish to do and feel you 
ought to do. It’s working perpetually 
under the ,oad in your effort to get to 
them, followed and haunted by the ghosts 
of things undone. I think I have had as 
much satisfaction out of life as most 
women—I know I’ve done my part with- 
out shirking—but I’ve lived under whip 
and spur until I really couldn’t sleep 
without waking with a start to wonder if 
there wasn’t something I ought to be 
doing.” 

There was a little silence, and Mr. Dol- 
ton glanced furtively at his wife and 
took her hand in his strong, steady clasp. 

“T’ve often wished,” he said, lightly, 
“that women had some perfectly unob- 
jectionable habit that would take for 
them the place that smoking does for a 
man. If a woman could drop everything 
three or four times a day and sit down 
for fifteen minutes and think of nothing, 
her body, her mind and even her con- 
science absolutely torpid, it would be her 
salvation physically. She is too stren- 











uous, too deadly in earnest. If she sits 
down she must be doing something with 
her hands, if her hands are not busy she 
is planning the next move, and all the 
time her abnormal conscience is pricking 
and reproaching her. Suppose we throw 
these temptations of the adversary into 
the fire, and forget for one blessed year 
that there is anybody in the universe to 
be improved or ameliorated.” 

“O, no; I couldn’t do that. I don’t 
wish to drop out of the world, and I 
couldn’t be so utterly selfish as to shirk 
all my duties. My conscience wouldn’t 
let me.” 

“If it were only your own conscience, 
but a woman has to satisfy the consciences 
of all her friends, who assume to decide 
upon her responsibilities.” 

“Well, how are you going to escape the 
other woman’s conscience when she re- 
marks, ‘You know you have no children, 
Mrs. Dolton,’ as a covert reminder that 
she, who has six, has promised work on 
the program; or, ‘It seems as if we who 
are so rich in all that makes life beautiful 
ought to do something to bring helping 
influences into the lives of these working 
girls.’ It is all true, and you go on un- 
dertaking one thing after another. It is 
next to impossible to choose.” 

“Let me choose for you,” said Mr. 
Dolton, energeticallf. ‘Here are all 
these reading and lecture and study 
courses, to begin with. Seal them up in 
one package with the label, ‘And Satan 
said, Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.’ Then try just for one winter 
reading what you really like, at your own 
pace and for pure delight. I'll warrant 
more satisfactory results than from try- 
ing to absorb and digest an olla podrida 
of all human learning with the disheart- 


ening idé& that in some way you must 


demonstrate that you have swallowed it 
by reproducing it.”’ 

‘What about the church societies ?” 

‘Choose there also. There is no possi- 
ble reason why a few women should carry 
all the church work. There are plenty of 
others who would come forward if it were 
not tacitly assumed that certain ones 
must needs lead in everything.” 

“But if they will not take hold.and the 
work suffers ?”’ 

“That is always the assumption, and 
my assumption is as good as yours. They 
would take hold if they felt they were 
needed.” 

“Tt isn’t an easy thing to plan one’s life 
so that it is neither empty nor crowded.” 

“‘Does it seem necessary to do so much 
planning? I should like to reverse all 
the patent homilies to women and say: 
Don’t plan life too rigidly; let things hap- 
pen; never mind about getting some- 
thing tangible out of every scrap and 
fragment of time. Leave some gaps for 
leisure, and don’t feel that nothing makes 
life worth living but the ability to enter 
in each day’s balance ‘some worthy ac- 
tion done.’ But then I am only a stupid 
man, with no” fine spiritual sense of the 
eternal harmonies.’” : 

Mrs. Dolton smiled faintly at the quo- 
tation from a club paper that had amused 
them both, but she was absently tracing 
on the back of the program of the Society 
for Psychical Research: ‘“‘ And Satan said, 
Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” ? 

‘*Henry,” she said, presently, “it does 
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not seem to me that was exactly what 
Satan said.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Dolton, pick. 
ing up his paper; “he has a great many 
ways of saying it. Sometimes it is Mrs, 
Jones instead of the gods, but it is the 
same old story of Paradise lost.” 





The Sunday School Library 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 


It probably has never occurred to any 
one who has not been initiated into itg 
workings that a Sunday school library is 
any harder to manage than any other li- 
brary. But the person who has ever tried 
to fill the difficult but modest position of 
Sunday school librarian can tell quite a 
different tale. It is well-nigh impossible, 
in the first place, to prevent losses of 
books. “You can’t get back Sunday 
school books unless the scholars have a 
mind to bring them. That’s all there is 
to it! If they won’t return the books you 
can’t make them,” said a man of experi- 
ence in such work to a novice, as he bade 
her not to worry about the matter. 

Strange as it may seem, that statement 
is entirely true. 
the accurate return of books. The Sun- 
day school pupil does not feel that there 
is any authority back of the librarian 
which he cannot defy if he chooses. : The 
first attitude of a pupil who is brought to 
terms for an unreturned book is to declare 
that he returned it long ago. He is posi- 
tive about the matter, and if the record 
is against him so much the worse for the 
record. If you press the matter, five 
times out of ten he will leave the school, 
especially in city schools, whose pupils 
are more than half made up from homes 
where parents go to some other church or 
to none at all. City children choose their 
Sunday school with a freedom which is 
strange enough to one accustomed to the 
country ways. 


Parents do not seem to feel the same , 


interest in the church library as they do 
in a public library, and the children but 
reflect this state of mind. Occasionally 
a parent will replace a book that his 
child has lost, but in the majority of 
cases when asked to do so the request is 
not met cheerfully. But will not refusal 
to give out a book until the missing one 
is returned be sufficient . punishment? 
No, because the pupil will either leave or 
be entirely indifferent to the whole mat- 
ter. The remedy for this state of affairs 
lies almost wholly in the hands of the 
parents. The teachers may perhaps try, 
but generally they do not consider the 
care of the books within their province 
and they do not ally their influence to 
the librarian’s care and efforts. But if 
the parents would consider the care of 
the Sunday school books as important as 
the care of their own or of public library 
books, and show the children that it is 
just as serious a matter to lose them, 
there would be a great change in the 
condition of most libraries. 

The handling of the books is a constant 
source of sorrow to the librarian who en- 
ters upon his duties with earnestness. 
The books are dropped and torn and 
marred in a way that is discouraging, and 
the same lack of authority which para- 
lyzed his efforts to prevent loss combats 
him here again. He sighs for intelli- 
gence and sympathy in the homes, where 


No librarian can compel ' 
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alone the ethical teaching can be enforced 
that-it is neither honest nor decent to in- 
5 jure a book which is only a loan. 

Then the way the books are gathered is 
not caleulated to make the library a wise, 
helpful, intelligent collection. There is, 
perhaps, a small number of volumes 
pought outright but they are rarely chosen 
by a person fitted by education to select 
those that are good literature as well as 
morally and spiritually helpful. And 
then the library is increased by donations 
of books from the congregation. This 
would not be a bad plan if it were possi- 
ble to have the books passed upon by 
some competent person, but this is rarely 
done for fear the donors might be of- 
fended. As a result the library shelves 
are loaded with cast-off books, many of 
them sentimental tales written in a style, 
or rather lack of style, that is dull and 
unattractive, books which have long been 
found useless in the home library. There 
is a certain respect paid to a printed book 
and people hesitate to throw it away, so 
it is given to the Sunday school regard- 
less of whether or not it is suitable for 
children’s reading. 

As if the poor Sunday school library did 
not have disabilities enough, it is too often 
put into the hands of persons who are too 
busy, too young or too incompetent, and 
the state of that library is better imagined 
than described. Let the mothers of the 
children at least bestir themselves and 
see to it that the term Sunday school 
library becomes else but a travesty. 





Co-operative Censorship, Limited 
BY ALLAN P. BALL 


That each of the family had a fault or 
two goes without saying. That they all 
loved each other intensely was just as 
true. What, then, was more natural than 
that they should try to help each other to 
notice and correct their faults? It was 
an expression of their mutual interest— 
the proof that they loved each other wisely 
and with discrimination. 

In many respects they were an average 
family. At any rate, their criticisms of 
each other’s manners did not always fall 
upon perfectly good-natured ears. Johnny 
sometimes felt as if he were being nagged 
with such well-meant suggestions as: 
“Don’t do that,” “I wish you would be 
a little more careful about this, Johnny,” 
or “Can’t you remember to shut the door 
without banging it?” Susan, likewise, 
often fancied that her elder sisterly dig- 
nity was not treated with sufficient con- 
sideration. And as for papa and mamma, 
if one of the children critically mentioned 
anything in their behavior, unless at rare 
and jovial moments when manners were 
exceptionally unbent, the conversation 
was apt to be at least set a trifle on edge 
atonce. Then the children felt that they 
had done au unseemly thing and were 
sorry, and to be sorry is to be unsocial. 
The parents never punished their children 
im anger, but they sometimes rebuked 
them in irritation. The fact was that 
neither in practice nor in theory did the 
family distinguish clearly between fault- 
finding and criticism. 

Now it stands to reason that one of the 
benefits of family life is .the education 
that comes from learning to.see things 
through each other's eyes, “partly from 
Mutual sympathy, partly from “mutual 


sense of this. One evening, after one of 
the family crises, when animadversions 
upon each other’s shortcomings had re- 
sulted, as was not infrequently the case, 
in their going their several ways unhap- 
pily to bed, a scheme was evolved on one 
wakeful pillow that sent its owner to 
sleep with renewed cheerfulness. 

Next morning the plan lay uppermost 
in its author’s mind. The breakfast table, 
however, is not the place to broach even 
the mildest of revolutions. But at night, 
when the family came together with their 
faculties quite liberalized by the day’s 
occupations, -the .scheme was proposed 
for discussion at the dinner table. It in- 
cluded two principal features: 

First, A half-hour should be set apart in 
each week for the criticism of each other’s 
manners. Each member of the family 
should then mention methodically such 
faults and failings as he had noted in the 
others during the preceding week. 

Secondly, No person should criticise any 
other person at any other time whatso- 
ever. The penalty for infringement of 
this regulation was temporary exclusion 
from the benefits of the weekly half-hour, 
not from the duty of criticising others 
therein, but from the right to be criticised. 
After some amiable debate it was proposed 
to make an exception to the second rule 
in. the case of criticisms obviously jocose 
in character. With this rather indefinite 
amendment the scheme was put upon its 
passage for a two weeks’ trial and was 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Within two weeks the following re- 
sults were noted. The matter being re- 
garded somewhat as a jest at first, there 
was usually, when any one did catch an- 
other at fault in something, an ironical 
flourish of a note-book.and a smiling al- 
lusion to a day of accounting. This at 
once invested mutual criticism with an 
air of good-nature which did not in the 
least weaken, but rather increased, the 
effectiveness of the suggestions which 
were made. The weekly round-up of mis- 
takes, as Johnny called it, was looked for- 
ward to with great interest, each person 
being quite as anxious to learn what 
faults had been observed in himself as to 
call attention to those of the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

Papa and mamma, being included in 
the scheme, here could submit to the re- 
spectful criticism of the children without 
loss of dignity, and occasionally learned 
something to their advantage. 

On the only occasion when, because of 
fault-finding between times, a person was 
debarred from the privilege of being reg- 
ularly criticised, he regarded this as a 
real hardship, and asked as a special 
favor that the records against him be 
kept till the following week, so that he 
might not miss them altogether. 

In general, the members of the family 
learned both to give and to receive crit- 
icism in the right attitude as a favor to 
the person criticised. 

Co-operative censorship, limited, then, 
after its two weeks’ trial, was continued 
indefinitely until the family should be 
faultless. 





How difficult it is to bring a matter be- 
fore the mind of another for his opinion, 
without, giving.a bias to his. judgment.— 
Pascal. 
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Closet and Altar 


O Lord, the desire of our soul is to thy 
name and to the remembrance of thee. 


He must needs be rich whose poverty 
and crosses are made riches to him. God 
never takes away or withholds outward 
blessings from his children but he makes 
it up in better, in inward. They gain by 
all their losses and grow rich by all their 
wants, for how many are there in the 
world that had not been so rich in grace 
if they had had abundance of earthly 
things.—Richard Sibbs. 








When me my nearest friends forsake, 
When I am wretched and forlorn, 
I refuge with the Father take, 
My pang to heaven’s God is borne; 
Unchained by words my silent sigh 
Steals to the loving One on high. 


In Christ’s dear name I will outpour 
My fullest bosom, Lord, to thee; 
Learn by sweet silence to adore, 
To see, by seeking not to see; 
My needs shall feed thine altar’s flame 
If I them breathe in Christ’s dear name. 
— Hymns of Denmark. 





In prayer the perfections of God, and 
especially his mercies in our redemption, 
should occupy our thoughts as much as 
our sins, our obligations to him as much 
as our departures from him. Weshould 
keep up in our hearts a constant sense of 
our own weakness, not with a design to 
discourage the mind and depress *the 
spirits, but with a view to drive us out of 
ourselves in search of the divine assist- 
ance.—Hannah More, 





Dear Lord! in all our loneliest griefs 
Thou hast the largest share; 
And that which is unbearable 
’Tis thine, not ours, to bear. 
—F. W. Faber. 





Where a creature or a man forgaketh 
and cometh out of himself and his own 
things, there God entereth in with his 
own, -that is, with himself.—Theologia 
Germanica. 





Great Sbepberd of my soul, whose 
life was not too dear to rescue me, the 
meanest of thy little flock, cast down 
tbp gracious epe upon the weakness of 
my nature and bebold it in the strength 
of thy compassion. Open mine epes 
that 1 may see tbat object whicb flesb 
cannot bebold. LEnligbten mine unders 
standing that # may clearly discern 
tbat trutb wbhicb mp ignorance cannot 
apprebend. Rectifty mp judgment tbat 
Wf may confidently resolve those doubts 
which my understanding cannot des 
termine. Sanctify my will that 1 may 
wisely choose that good whicb my de« 
ceived beatt cannot desire. Fortify mp 
resolution tbat 7 may constantly eme= 
brace tbat choice wbicb my inconstancy 
cannot bold. Strengtben the weakness 
of my dejected spirit tbat 1 may conquer 
myself and still witbstand the assaults 
of mine own corruption. Moderate my 
deligbt in the things of this world and 
keep my desires witbin the limits of thy 
will. Be thou:my alli in all. and let-me 
fear notbing but to displease thee, that 
being freed from tbe fear of thy wrath 
T may live in the comfort of thy promise, 
die in the fullness of thy favor and rise 
to tbe inberitance of an everlasting 








Mothers in Council 


HOW TO DEAL WITH DISOBEDIENCE 

Let one with many years and lost opportuni- 
ties behind her speak a word of counsel and 
cheer to the mother of the ‘‘ disobedient little 
fellow of eight.’”” This mother does not “ flock 
by herself.”” She isin acrowd. Perhaps she 
has overlooked the fact that the condition 
which confronts her is the child’s misfortune 
and not his fault. He did not possess himself 
with the unfortunate habit—or “‘second na- 
ture.’ While the sick, fretful child must 
have the most tender and indulgent treatment 
it need not necessarily be a demoralizing one. 
A steady, uniform insistence is one of the 
most helpful remedial agencies for a sick 
child as well as grown person. But, mischief 
being done, what is the remedy? First of all, 
unwearied patience and self-control on the 
part of the mother. This will ripen her for 
heaven, fit her for earth as well, beyond any 
other discipline. And as she grows more sen- 
sitive to her own disobediences to the Heav- 
enly Father with a chastened tenderness will 
she take to her heart this erring little one. 

Second, secure obedience every time. As 
often as through weariness and forgetfulness 
she intermits, just so often must she retrace 
her steps to the start. Third, in her deci- 
sions seek the wisdom of Solomon, or even 
greater, to discern between willful disobedi- 
ence and an impulsive and thoughtless error, 
and be ready to *‘excuse”’ even to “‘ seventy 
times seven.’’ Fourth, punishments may be 
necessary, but let them fit the emergency. 
Be slow to resort to that one, ever too ready 
by many mothers—blows. Resolve never to 
strike until you have slept on the offense one 
night, at least; and you will be surprised to 
find how your “justice’’ resolves itself into 
your temper, and not the child’s highest good. 
“I am responsible for my child’s habits of 
every sort.’”’ With this for a mother’s motto 
methods cannot go very far amiss, and desired 
results will be reasonably assured. R. C. 


THAT UNTRUTHFUL BOY 


In regard to the untruthful boy of fourteen, 
I should say to the “‘ Maiden Aunt,” you will 
need a good deal of diplomacy in order to 
cure so serious a fault. I should by no means 
force him to confess his falsehoods and suffer 
punishment, as the effect of such a method 
would almost certainly be to harden his na- 
ture and make him worse rather than better. 
I should give him as few opportunities as pos- 
sible to prevaricate, and I should never let him 
feel that I expected untruthfulness. The mo- 
ment that he knows that he is not trusted he 
will lose one great incentive to nobleness of 
life. 

If he feels that your heart is full of love and 
kindness, that you are ready to enter into his 
interests, whatever they may be, he will be an 
ungrateful boy indeed if he does not respond 
by trying to be worthy of your esteem. If 
you can succeed in being his good comrade, to 
whom he comes naturally with all his hopes 
and fears, his plans and ambitions, he will 
have no object in trying to deceive you. In- 
deed, this element of comradeship between 
children or young people and their elders 
counts for more than anything else. It can- 
not be attained without some sacrifices, for it 
is not always easy for “grown-ups” to put 
themselves back the twenty or thirty years 
and enter with enthusiasm into the plans 
which seem so delightful and important to 
boys and girls. But every such sacrifice bears 
abundant fruit in the more free and intimate 
relationship which is thereby possible; and 
when your boys and girls consider it a greater 
treat to go somewhere with you than with any 
of their young friends, you feel more than re- 
paid. 

A boy ought not to be out evenings without 
giving an account of himself, but if you can- 
not trust his word it does not seem worth 
while to ask questions; indeed, it would be 


simply giving him more opportunities to sin. 
By inviting his friends to spend the evening 
with him, by planning different things for his 
entertainment, by going with him to concerts 
and other places of amusement, and by get- 
ting him interested in planning for your 
pleasure as well as his own, I should think 
there would seldom be occasion for him to go 
out alone at night. A man of much experi- 
ence has said that more boys are ruined by 
being out nights than in any other way, hence 
too much pains cannot be taken to make home 
pleasant. ; 

Of course, you are unfortunate in not being 
able to begin earlier in reforming the habit of 
falsehood in the boy, yet he is now just at an 
age when great changes often occur in the 
moral nature, and with loving determination, 
trastful prayer and skillful management there 
is no reason why you should despair of suc- 
cess. R. Cc. M. 


THE BABY’S DEVOTIONS 


I am much interested in the questions of 
the mother of the thoughtful two-year-old 
daughter in The Congregationalist of Jan. 20. 
I always taught my children to repeat a sim- 
ple prayer as soon as they could talk. The 
few words: ‘‘ God bless dear papa and mamma. 
God bless me and make me a good girl (or boy), 
for Jesus’ sake,’”’ are sufficient at first. Prayer 
for other dear friends—grandparents, brothers 
and sisters, etc.—can be added as the child 
grows older. I would always encourage a 
child to pray its own desires in its own words, 
guided, of course, by mother. Little children 
seem to receive the great mysteries of our 
faith more readily than older minds. Perhaps 
they do not try to understand them. We can 
not. These verses are a good substitute for 
** Now I lay me,”’ or in addition to it: 

Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless thy little lamb tonight; 


Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 


All the day thy hand has led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care ; 

Thou hast warmed me, clothed me, fed me; 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


May my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well; 
Take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell. 
The first verse could be used alone for a young 
child and the others learned later. 
A GRANDMOTHER. 


A CHILD’S PRAYER 
I notice in The Congregationalist of Jan. 
20 the request for another version of the 
child’s prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me.” I give the 
version which my children were taught: 
Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 


Let angels guard me till I wake, 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. 


M. A. B. 
FOR THE MOTHER OF ONE 

In scanning the columns of different publi- 
cations for hints on amusing children I have 
found many excellent suggestions for mothers 
of three, six or a dozen, but very few that 
were practicable for mothers of one. So, hay- 
ing had an idea that works out in practice as 
well as on paper, Iam moved to pass it on for 
the consideration of those who share my feel- 
ing that the mother of one has several prob- 
lems of her own to solve, and among them the 
amusement of the single child sometimes ranks 
first in difficulty. 

My “One” is a riotous three-year-old, with 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge and a pro- 
pensity for asking questions all out of propor- 
tion to his size. Now that a child’s questions 
should be answered, not ignored, is one of my 
theories regarding the rearing of children 
which maternal experience has not shattered. 
(There are very few that are still in good 
working order, by the way.) Therefore our 
new game is one of questions and answers, 
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and consists in finding out the substance of 
things so far as we are able. We call it “play. 
ing made-of,” and the game proves a pleasant 
diversion when bubbles cease to charm and 
the stock of black and white beans seems in 
adequate to the demands of a large grocery 
business. 

In playing the game I[ exercise some discre. 
tion in asking questions which One is able to 
answer, only giving him “ posers ”’ often enough 
to convince him that he still has something to 
learn, but he is not always as obliging. Hence 
my search for information about granite iron. 
ware, oilcloth, celluloid and several other arti- 
cles whose composition I ought to have known, 
and didn’t. But as this serves the purpese 
of making the game interesting on both sides 
I do not grumble when One’s ‘‘ What’s this 


made of?” sends me to the encyclopedia. [ — 
have a new and friendly feeling for the nickel 


and mica of the coal stove, which have hereto- 
fore been regarded only as something to be 
kept clean ; and the comfortable wicker rocker, 
which has held the weary mother in its restful 
embrace times without number, looks like an 
old friend with a new face now that I know 
“for sure” whether it is willow, rattan or 
something else. 

And while his mother is getting the equiva- 
lent of a college course One is learning to dis- 
tinguish tin from silver and copper from brass 
to tell fabrics of silk, cotton or wool and give 
their history in brief, to know wood from 
pasteboard and china from glass. We agree 
that the game “‘made-of”’ is a great success, 
and shall be glad if others find it as enjoyable, 

Ipa REED SMITH. 





A Fin-de-Siecle Mamma 


How pleasant is maternity in these enlightened 
days, 

When we see great laws of nature in all the baby’s 
ways; : 

When science and philosophy we mothers who are 
wise 

Find daily opportunity at home to utilize! 

I’m thankful that I was not trained as woman was 
of yore, 

For in those days the babe who set the household 
in a roar 

A simple baby was to her, and it was nothing more. 


Now when the baby shrieks and screams and keeps 
me up all night, 

When his stomach and his supper are engaged in 
deadly fight, 

While 1’m waiting for hot peppermint to take 
benign effect, 

The chemism of nutrition I fondly recollect. 

And when at last he drops asleep it gives me 
satisfaction 

To take my pen and paper out and write down the 
reaction. 


When Mrs. Leonard’s baby at three months cutsa 
tooth, 

When Laura Morton’s daughter writes poetry in 
youth, 

My children, unprecocious in dentition and in brains, 

But for Fiske’s “‘ Evolution” might cause me many 
pains. 

But now I smile, and calmly fix my mind on this 
great truth, 

That ‘the higher up the animal, the longer is its 
youth.” 


The baby’s first faint sputterings, his little “ma” ~ 


and “ goo,” 
Thrill my soul with recognition of philology come 
true. 2 
I know my babe’s a normal exponent of the race 
As his stages of development I studiously trace. 
I’m helping the psychologists, professors sage I aid, 
By my notes on baby’s sense of smell intelligently 
made. 


So when my son secures a pot of Adams’ liquid glue | 


To oil his father’s bicycle in every nut and screw, 
Or I find the newly calcimined and dainty parlor wall 





















Decorated by my daughter with her boldest fancy. F 








scrawl, gay 
I am glad to classify these facts by scie 
knowledge, 
And rejoice I am a mother who has had a course 
college. 
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The Conversation Corner 


ASIA is our con- 
tinent, this week— 
the largest, oldest 
in the world. Who 
do you suppose rep- 
resents itina special 
letter for our page? 
Acat! Thatis, itis 
signed ‘“ Kisinka,” 
which I understand 
is ‘Russian for 
“kitty.” The story 
comes to me froma 
lady in East Siberia, 
who was a native 
of southern New 
Hampshire and 
lived as a girl across 
the river in Maine— 
I walked over the 
connecting bridge 
myself not long 
ago, while waiting 
for a train. She is the same lady who 
wrote us (see your Scrap-books under 
Sept. 2) how she observed “‘ Independence 
Day” in Russia. She adds a P. 8. now 
about the American holiday this year: 


We had a grand Fourth of July celebration. 
We were seven Americans, and it took just 
7,000 firecrackers to properly express our feel- 
ings. As we couldn’t celebrate in town, we 
went eight miles out. 


But now for the cat’s letter. .Get out 
your map and open to Russia in Asia. 


Iam only a little white and black kitty, but 
perhaps there are some boys and girls among 
the “Cornerers’”’ who may be interested in 
my travels. How many of you know that 
there is a river in Siberia more than 3,000 
miles long, called the Amur? About 100 
miles from the sea is the Russian town of 
Nikolaefsk, where I was born. The river is 
frozen over about half the year [What a grand 
place for skating!—Mr. M.], and in the win- 
ter it is so cold in Nikolaefsk that milk is 
actually sold by the pound instead of by liquid 
measure. My master and mistress belonged 
to the tribe of “‘ Gillacks,” whom the Chinese 
call “ fish-skin Tartars,’’ because in the sum- 
mer they wear garments made by stitching to- 
gether the skins of salmon, although in the 
winter they are clothed in the coarse, grayish 
fur of a kind of seal. Both Ivan, my master, 
and Daria, my mistress, and all the children, 
wore the fish-skin clothes. Ivan wore in the 
winter a fur hood and in the summer a hat 
made of birch-bark. He got his living by 
fishing, catching enough in the six months 
when the river was free from ice to feed him- 
self, his family and his dogs for the entire 
year, for even dogs there have salmon to eat! 

One day in June, while we kittens were 
playing on the shore, we were frightened by a 
horrible noise and ran up a tree, from which 
we saw a big, black thing, making a great 
smoke and churning the water into a white 
foam, and we did not leave our perch until 
the puffing monster had passed. But we be- 
came accustomed to the noise, for steamers 
were constantly coming and going, Russians 
with their white, blue and red flag; Germans 
with black, white and red colors; and occa- 
sionally a British or Norwegian freighter. 
Some brought goods from far-off places, called 
Odessa and Hamburg; others tea from Han- 
kow, 600 miles up the Yang-tse-Kiang. One 
day in July we saw a new kind of craft 
approaching, which made neither noise or 
smoke; its sails looked like the big white 
wings of a bird, and from the masthead 
floated the most beautiful flag I had ever seen. 
It had seven stripes of red, six of white, and 
4 big blue place in one corner, with so many 
white stars on it that I had not claws enough 
to count them. Can the “ Cornerers”’ guess 





what flag it was? 





The big vessel went on up to the town and 
discharged her cargo of flour and salt beef 
(which she had brought from San Francisco, 
in America), then came down and anchored 
near the Gillack settlement to load with logs. 
Ivan went on board to sell fish, and from the 
amount the captain bought I thought the 
Americans must be very fond of salmon. 
Ivan received for each ten-pound salmon six 
kopeeks, and was very well satisfied. One 
day Daria and the children went with Ivan, 
and returned very happy, for the captain’s 
wife had given them some bread. The next 
time I followed them, and when the lady saw 
me she said, in a strange tongue, “‘ What a 
forlorn kitten! ’’ I could not then understand 
the words, but the tone was kind, and soon 
after I saw her making signs to Daria, asking 
if she might keep me. Daria consented, and 
received in exchange a big loaf of bread. It 
took me several days to get accustomed to my 
new home, with its clean decks and cozy 
cabin, and to learn the strange English 
tongue, which I had hardly mastered when 
we left Nikolaefsk and sailed down the broad 
river to the sea. 

After several days of fair wind we came to 
a big town called Vladivostock, a larger place 
than I had ever dreamed of, although I dare 
say it would look small to the ‘‘ Cornerers ” who 
live in Boston. It is a fortified town, with a 
beautiful harbor encircled by hills. Because 
the entrance resembles a certain place in Eu- 
rope the straits are called the ‘‘ Eastern Bos- 
porus ”- and the peninsula near by the ‘ Golden 
Horn.”’ In the harbor were many kinds of 
vessels, men-of-war, merchantmen and smaller 
craft. Vladivostock is the eastern terminus 
of the great Trans-Siberian Railway, so here 
for the first and only time in my life I saw 
that strange thing called a locomotive, and 
how it frightened me! Tall, dark Koreans, 
with rusty black hair, wearing big, baggy 
trousers and loose coats came on board our 
barkentine to help unload the logs, and they 
worked so slowly and stopped so often to 
smoke their long pipes that we were a long 
time in getting the logs out. Then we took in 
rock for ballast and sailed again. 

You can trace our course on your map, 
around Korea, into the Yellow Sea, and up 
the Pechili Gulf to the river Liao in Man- 
churia, on the banks of which is situated 
Ne-ochwang, the most northerly port of China 
open to foreign trade. We took on here, as 
part of our cargo, bean cakes, the chief article 
of export in this region. They are used for 
food for horses and cattle, and also as dress- 
ing for the land. They are made by steaming 
beans and pressing them into large cakes 
which look like yellow grindstones. The oil 
extracted from them is used for culinary pur- 
poses; the Chinese are very fond of it. Our 
fear of the river freezing over prevented our 
taking a full cargo here, so we completed it in 
Chefoo, a port on the Yellow Sea. Our desti- 
nation was Whampoa on the Pearl River, 
near Canton, and as soon as we discharged 
there we came up to Hong-kong and went 
into dock for repairs. 

Here, to my great sorrow, I was stolen by 
some Chinese coolies and I never again saw 
my good, kind mistress. Months later I heard 
that my floating home had been wrecked off 
the coast of Formosa, while bringing a cargo 
of teak wood from Singapore, and that my 
master and mistress had gone to a far-off place 
called New England, of which I had heard 
them often speak with great affection. So 
here 1 am in Hong-kong, and it was perhaps 
best for me that I was detained here, hard as 
it seemed at the time, otherwise I might have 
fallen into the hands of the Formosa pirates. 
But I never see that glorious, starry flag in 
the harbor without an intense longing to go 
to that grand country whose symbol it is, and 
to find my lost mistress. KISINKA. 


That is a pretty long tale for a cat, but 
it is a very interesting one and shows us 
why the great countries of the world are 
working so hard to get ports for their 
ships in China—we see a great deal of it 
in the papers just now. America has an 


interest in it as well as Germany and 
France and England. I learn that this 
very captain and his kind wife and their 
barkentine were from our own State of 
Maine. In fact, the whole Asiatic coast, 
with the Japanese empire and the islands 
of the ocean which connect our country 
with the Orient, is sure to command more 
and more attention from the commercial 
nations in the nearfuture. So let us keep 
track of what the czar and the kaiser and 
Lord Salisbury and the French do in the 
East, and also what our Congress does as 
to the Nicaragua Canal and the annexation 
of Hawaii. The treaty for the latter is 
now, as you know, before the Senate, and 
the president of the Hawaiian Islands is 
himself now a guest at Washington in the 
interest of a closer union of his nation 
with ours. It is remarkable that the son 
of one of our New England missionaries, 
who were the means in the early part of 
this century of bringing the Hawaiian 
people out of a degraded heathenism, 
now comes to this country as the ruler 
of the Hawaiian Republic. 

So the picture for this week is quite 
appropriate—a little Anglo-American-Ha- 
waiian girl, a descendant of another fa- 
mous missionary, who lives in Honolulu. 
Dressed in Japanese costume, this sweet 
child is the connecting link between the 
East and the West, between the beautiful 
mid-Pacific islands and the old New Eng- 
land which first sent to them the Bible, 
schools and freedom. We will send to 
her as well as to the lady in East Siberia 
a certificate of honorary membership in 
the Conversation Corner! 

Returning now to Asia proper, here is a 
letter from a missionary boy in 


RAHURI, INDIA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you for the cer- 
tificate and for the Newfoundland dog stamps. 
We have three Maratha babies to care for. 
Their mothers threw them away. I would 
like to exchange India stamps for 3c., 6c., 8c. 
and 10c. Colombia stamps, or for any other 

rare ones. JosepuH B. 


Here is a chance for you, collectors! 
(Write direct to him—care American 
Mission, Rahuri, Ahmednagar District.) 
But you must tell him exactly what “rare 
ones” you have to exchange. One other 
Asiatic letter comes through my hands; 
it is from a missionary in Asia Minor to 
his daughter who is studying in this coun- 
try and trying also to help keep house— 
evidently a difficult combination! 


Mary sits beside the fire, 
Stewing ’tatoes in a pan; 
But her thoughts go ranging higher 
Than the scope of household plan. 
She muses—while the ’tatoes burn— 
How z to a she best may turn. 


Mary cuts a slice of meat, 

Thinks she’ll cut it for “ those boys” ; 
Lays it down beside her seat, 

Gets absorbed in Latin joys, 
Murmurs amo, amas, amat— 
O, where’s the meat? Go, ask the cat! 


Take warning then, my studious May, 
Bring down those thoughts that roam so high; 
Mind other things than a and 4 
When dinner-time is drawing nigh. 
For if you give them food so bad 
Those hungry chicks will write to DAD! 


{I had to omit a part of Mary’s Asiatic 


poem.—D. F.] 
Mu. Ma 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson FOR FEB. 13 Matt. 9: 9-17 


The Call of Matthew 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


We have in this lesson an autobiography 
which might appropriately be entitled From 
Publican to Apostle. As Matthew Levi—that 
was his full name—tells his own story, he 
was at this time a tax collector for the Roman 
empire, with a toll station in Capernaum on 
the high road between Jerusalem and Da- 
mascus. The right to collect the taxes of a 
province was sold to the highest bidder, some- 
what as is now done in Palestine by the 
Turkish Government. The head taxgatherer 
farmed out the privilege to others for a lamp 
sum or a percentage. Matthew had a fat 
place. Every fish which Peter and his part- 
ners caught in the lake of Galilee was taxed. 
So was every tree that grew on its shores, 
the grain raised in its fields, the sheep and 
goats that fed on the hillsides, every camel 
and donkey load that passed by on the road. 
The publican—the man who gathered the 
pubdlicum, or state revenue—usually collected 
all he could extort and took for himself as 
much as he dared before paying the remainder 
to his superior. Naturally he was the worst 
hated man in the community, but he was 
numerous, for there was money in his profes- 
sion. Matthew was probably like others of 
his class. He did a large business, owned a 
fine house, had many friends who were publi- 
cans. This event in his life he puts in a 

prominent place in his gospel, because it an- 
swers these great questions: 

1. What does Christ’s call mean? It was 
briefly expressed in two words, “‘ Follow me.’’ 
Matthew says he arose and followed him. I 
do not suppose all this happened in one day, 
any more than that Jesus himself suddenly 
left his carpenter’s shop and went to the Jor- 
dan to enter on the work of redeeming his 
nation. Doubtless Matthew had learned of 
Jesus’ plans from his own lips, had seen his 
work and had grown interested in it. Jesus, 
no doubt, knew Matthew, also, before he in- 
vited him to that close companionship which 
he limited to twelve persons. Many were be- 
lievers in Jesus who never gave up their busi- 
ness. Every one is called to follow him. 
Matthew’s call was special. It meant giving 
up his place, his associations and his plans for 
life. No doubt he took time to decide and 
gave earnest thought to the matter. But 
when he had settled the question he acted 
promptly. He forsook all, Luke says, and 
followed Jesus. 

Every one of us is called by Jesus. Noone is 
left out. But many can answer the call without 
leaving home or business, as many did in the 
days when Christ was on earth. They can 





































































they are with Jesus in spirit and purpose. 
But others are called, as the twelve apostles 
were, to leave their possessions and homes 
and friends and go—some to places in our own 
land and some to distant lands—in the service 
of Christ. Each must decide for himself by 
seeking the guidance of the Holy Spirit as to 
the nature of the call to him and what it re- 
quires. 

2. To what business does Christ call his 
disciples? It is always to help sinners to him. 
Each may choose his own way of doing this. 
Matthew used his home for this purpose. He 
gave a large entertainment to his friends, 
making Jesus his chief guest [v. 10; Luke 
5: 29).* He invited the people whom: he best 
knew. They were publicans and sinners, as 
he had been. He did not abandon his asso- 
ciates when he became a disciple, but he 
sought to bring them under the same influences 
which had wrought the great change in him. 
Jesus approved. of Matthew’s plan. His ac- 
ceptance of the invitation astonished his fellow 
Jews. They reproached his disciples for fol- 
lowing a rabbi who would eat with such un- 









from his fellowmen. 
ciple would be to give as much as possible to 
them. If a man would be a disciple of Christ 
he should enter into fellowship with other 
disciples, unite with a church of Christ and 
withdraw from associations and ‘business 
which compel the exercise of selfishness in- 
stead of love. To keep on living as before 
and trying to introduce into that life the spirit 
of a disciple would be like patching an old 
garment with new cloth. It would make the 
old life more repulsive by inconsistency. It 
would be like putting new wine into worn-out 


: ine skins. Fermentation would soon burst 
live where they are in such a condition that Ms : 
their friends and neighbors will know that arent both wine and: bottles would be 


harmonize with it. The disciple must keep 
company with disciples and seek the aim of 
their Lord to’ save men by methods which 
suit discipleship. Christ’s call is answered by 
following him, by doing his work to save 
souls in a joyous and confident spirit and in 
ways which show supreme loyalty to him. 


Topic, Feb. 6-12. Proofs of True Penitence. 


vice. Reform of faults. 


eigns—we can regulate our methods of work 
and faith, can organize or disband, build or 
remove, and are apparently our own: But 
not only does the church belong to us, but we 
belong to the church, which has an :authority 
over us.—Dr. C. M. Lamson. | ‘Setsioene 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


worthy people. But he made them understand 

that he had chosen his company with deliber- 

ate. purpose [vs. 11, 12; Luke 5: 30, 31]. He 

‘declared that he came to help sinners. They 

needed him to be the physician for their souls 

and their bodies. ‘That was the spirit of his 

Father, as the prophets had shown [Hos. 

6:6). Pity for the sinful, help to deliver them 

pleased God more than forms of religion and 

expressions of worship. God desires mercy, 
not sacrifice. That is the spirit which always 
pleases him. When we come in touch with 
sinners to help them to become holy we are 
answering the call of Christ. 

3. In what spirit must we do this service? 

In the spirit of feasting, not of fasting. The 
first charge which the Pharisees brought 
against Jesus in connection with Matthew’s 
call was that he ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners. The second charge was that he 
encouraged his disciples to eat and drink in- 
stead of fasting. The Pharisees thought that 
sinners would be made to feel the guilt of 
their sins if devout souls would come into 
their presence showing signs of grief for these 
sins. Abstaining from food and drink and 
from pleasant social intercourse was a method 
which they approved of expressing such grief. 
But Jesus said that the better way for his dis- 
ciples was to express joy that he had come to 
deliver men from sin. He was with them. 
To fast at such a time would be as incongru- 
ous as to fast ata wedding. The time would 
come when fasting would be the natural ex- 
pression of their grief at his death. But that 
would be temporary, for as he told the disci 
ples before he was crucified, ‘“‘ Ye therefore 
now have sorrow: but I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice.” Fasting must 
be genuine, not formal merely, to have influ- 
ence with God or with men. So also must 
feasting. But the spirit of hope and joy is in 
harmony with the gospel we preach, of deliv- 
erance from sin through Jesus Christ. 

4. What is the relation of the new life of 
discipleship to the old life? The new life is 
completely separated from the old so far as 
plans and principles are concerned. The new 
spirit must adopt new methods. Matthew’s 
business energies as a publican had been de- 
voted to efforts to get as much as he could 
His new work as a dis- 


Put your new life into conditions which 











The Many Fail, 
One Succeeds : 


Liebig, the great chemist, 
succeeded in making that sci- 
entific marvel, Extract of Beef, 
—the essence of all that is best 
in beef. The makers of 


iebig ) 
COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


succeeded, over thirty years 

ago, under his direction, in 

making this product so perfect 

as to secure his endorsement 

and the right to use his signa- 
ture on every jar. 

There have been many imitations, 

mostly failures, but none ony yd 

ioe eee as ap i at pur- 





seeds wh are 

(- & B) Ferry’ 1 The best 
seeds sown are Ferry’s. 

The best seeds knewn are 

Ferry’s. It pays to plant 


x 
FERRY’S 


Famous 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for, 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 
and getall that’s and 

we ae and 











The Church Prayer Meeting 


Ps. 141: 1-5; Luke 3: 7-14; Jas. 4: 7-10. 
Humility. Willingness to accept reproof and ad- 


{See prayer meeting editorial.) 





In the church we are all rulers and sover- 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
THE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AT YALE 


The Library of Foreign Missions at Yale is, 
with one exception, the only one of its kind of 
any such proportions, the exception being 
that of one situated in North Alslev, a small 
town in Denmark. There is a movement on 
the part of the missionary societies towards 
introducing more specific instruction in theo- 
logical seminaries with regard to missions. 
The establishment of this library at Yale is a 
step in this direction, and the hope of its 
founders has been that it may become a cen- 
ter of missionary interest and instruction. It 
aims to be a complete collection of the Prot- 
estant literature of the world, embracing all 
pranches of the Christian Church. It was 
started in 1891. Its original foundation was 
the gift of copies of translations of the Bible 
made by missionaries, which were published 
or for sale by the American Bible Society. 
These were given by the late Hon. W. E. 
Dodge of New York, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Leonard Bacon. To these were added the 
missionaries’ translations of the British and 
Foreign Bible Societies, making a nearly com- 
plete collection. 

Starting with about 1,500 volumes in 1892, 
about 1,660 were added the next year, about 
1,260 the third and 1,030 thefourth. There are 
now between 5,000 and 6,000 volames. These 
do not include books of travel in mission 
lands, which are kept in the university li- 
brary, this library being strictly devoted to 
Christian missions. Over seventy missionary 


periodicals are regularly received from all 


countries. It contains not only the most re- 
cent books, which are added as they appear, 
but preserves a great amount of earlier liter- 
ature. Among others is a copy of William 
Carey’s celebrated Enquiry into the Obliga- 
tion of Christians to Use Means for the Con- 
version of the Heathens, of which only four 
are known to exist, and to which the London 
Missionary Society and the Church Mission- 
ary Society of Great Britain owe their origin. 
Among the periodicals is a full set of the Nor- 
wegian Missionary Periodical, the organ of 
perhaps the most energetic missionary soci- 
ety in the world. 

This collection has been gathered under the 
direction of Prof. George E. Day and very 
largely by his untiring effort. The secretaries 
of all the missionary societies of the United 
States and Great Britain have given their 
warm co-operation. It is located in a hand- 
some and comfortable room near the entrance 
of East Divinity Hall, and is open to students 
in all departments of the university. It has 
assumed such proportions that a complete in- 
dex is needed, and this will be made as soon 
as the necessary funds are obtainable. 

In view of the fact that Yale College began 
with a library, and a very small one at that, 
the friends of the Yale Library of Foreign 
Missions think it not impossible that at some 
time an institute of foreign missions may be 
added to the circle of schools in Yale Univer- 


sity. Cc. 8. M. 
OUR OWN WORK 


A Justifiable Protest. At the annual meeting 
of the trustees of Euphrates College at Har- 
poot, Turkey, held in Boston on Jan. 24, a 
memorial to President McKinley was author- 
ized, setting forth afresh the facts that about 
two years ago some $60,000 worth of college 
buildings, apparatus and personal property of 
the teachers was destroyed by mobs led by 
Turkish soldiers, that ever since the college 
work has had to be carried on at grave disad- 
vantage in rented quarters, and that the 
Turkish Government pays no heed to the de- 
mand of the United States minister for in- 
demnity, although most solemnly bound to do 
80 by treaty. More definite action in the mat- 
ter is urged upon our Government. We are 
glad that these representations have been 
made. The questions raised by the refusal of 

ey to make recompense are not as simple 
48 some suppose, but we trust that our other 
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foreign relations soon may become so settled 
that we may at least be free to put upon Tur- 
key that pressure without which it is of no 
use to make demands, 


Twenty-five Years’ Work at Van. The mis- 
sion of the Board at Van, in Asiatic Turkey, 
completed its first quarter-century with appro- 
priate observances on Nov. 12. The growth 
of the church has not been as rapid as in some 
other places, but tie faithfulness of. Dr. G. C. 
Raynolds, Rev. H. M. Allen and their associ- 
ates has worked a marked change in the com- 
munity. The general moral tone of the whole 
place has improved perceptibly, and much 
direct and fruitful spiritual work has been 
done. The Bible is now circulated by thou- 
sands of copies. Formerly it was almost un- 
known. There are nearly 800 pupils in the 
mission schools. Popular prejudice against 
missionaries has been overcome, and their re- 
lief work during repeated periods of famine 
has endeared them to the people. The town 
suffered considerably during the massacres, 
and the little Protestant community furnished 
at least ten martyrs for the truth. Owing to 
special conditions Van has been an exception- 
ally difficult field for mission work, and there 
is great reason for thankfulness that so much 
has been accomplished. 

THE WORLD AROUND 

The [Missionary as aStatesman. Principal Fair- 
bairn of Mansfield College, Oxford, in his ad- 
dress at the funeral of Dr. Legge, the eminent 
missionary to China and erudite Chinese 
scholar, said of him: 


What the East India Company had failed to 
do, the English state had stepped in to try to 
accomplish, and as a needed step had occupied 
Hong Kong. Here a government was estab- 
lished, and hither came the troops of mer- 
chants who were destined to make of this 
island harbor the second greatest of English 
ports, the point for the meeting of East and 
West in those matters where feeling is most 
hostile and mutual need and dependence most 
absolute. And hither, too, came James Legge; 
and here he performed work which entitles 
him to everlasting remembrance. He was no 
obscure missionary or mere Oriental scholar, 
but a genuine statesman, who left the impress 
of his mind and character on the infant colony 
and the men who made it. He acted almost 
like an embodied conscience to the English 
merchants, and added to his pastoral office the 
attribute and functions of a moral judge. .. . 
He had the insight which comes of the heart 
even more than of the head into their literature 
and religion; and he saw that the primary 
condition of making the West influential in 
the East was to make the East intelligible to 
the West. The missionaries who would con- 
vert a people must first condescend to know 
the people they would convert and the religion 
they would displace. The merchants who 
would honorably do the work of exchange 
amid a so-called lower race must know the 
inner and nobler spirit of the race, which can 
as little as themselves live by breadalone. All 
this James Legge understood, and out of this 
understanding came his magnificent edition of 
the Chinese classics. 


Active Mohammedans. Bishop Hartzel, writ- 
ing from the west coast of Africa, says: 


There are more pegan Africans being Mo- 
hammedanized every year now than are being 
Christianized. I found Islam schools side by 
side with our mission stations in Liberia, and 
they are making more converts than we. At 
Lagos, far down the west coast, a native Mo- 
hammedan built a mosque at an expense of 
$25,000 as his personal gift. The sultan sent 
a special envoy from Constantinople to repre- 
sent him at the dedication. At that place isa 
Mohammedan school with 100 young natives 
in it. In the interior from northern Liberia 
are vast multitudes of Islam’s sons and daugh- 
ters within easy reach by caravan and trade 
routes. 

Demand for the Bible in China. The represent- 
ative of the American Bible Society at Shang- 
hai reports an amazing demand for Biblical 
literature : 

At the recent provincial examinations at 
Nanchangfu, the capital of Kiangsi, for the 
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M. A. degree, one of the subjects given out 
for essay writing was Noah and His Family, 
or the Repeopling of the Earth After the 
Flood. The text-book recommended by the 
examiners was the Old Testament. In conse- 
quence there was a great demand for Bibles, 
and no less than fifty copies were sold in one 
day. This is the first time in the history of 
China that a knowledge of the Bible has been 
required from the students in the state exam 
inations. 





YPBSCE 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 13-19. Called—to What? How? 
Isa. 6: 1-8; Mark 1: 16-20, 

-We are apt to think that if calls came to us 
with the distinctness with which they came 
to men of the olden time we should readily 
and gladly respond. If anything as dramatic 
as the vision Isaiah had couli be duplicated 
in our experience we, too, would be over- 
whelmed with a sense of God’s presence and 
of our own unworthiness to be commissioned 
by him. If, again, as we were pursuing our 
commonplace avocations, a majestic and gra- 
cious person should appear beside our boats, 
our counters, close to our office desks, we, 
too, would be quite willing to drop our nu- 
merous interests and rise up and follow him. 

But are we right in thinking that the heav- 
enly word does not press in upon our lives 
today, that the Son of Man is not walking 
through our streets as he went up and down 
the highway of Galilee? There is a celebrated 
picture in the National Gallery in London 
which represents St. Augustine sitting with 
his hand in that of his mother, Monica. The 
rapt expression on both faces shows that they 
have risen above earthly things. The tradi- 
tion is that at this moment St. Augustine said: 
*O, that God would speak to us!” His noble 
mother replied: ‘‘My son, perhaps he is 
speaking to us.’’ If, instead of looking for 
such extraordinary tokens of God’s presence, 
we should keep quiet long enough and our 
spirits humble enough, perhaps we should 
learn that God is speaking to us all the time. 

Let us not fall into either or both of two 
common mistakes. Let us not think that 
God’s calls are directed only to the high and 
mighty, upon whom is enjoined some special 
mission. Neither let us think that a call nec- 
essarily means a departure. into some other 
and apparently more attractive field of labor. 
Luther was picked out to purify the church, 
Cromwell to vindicate liberty, Carey to carry 
the torch of the gospel of Christ into heathen 
countries, Drummond to electrify two conti- 
nents with his simple, stirring message. But 
all through the centuries, also, men and 
women whose names have perished have just 
as truly been drafted for necessary and im- 
portant service. Moreover, sometimes the 
call that we most need is to stay in the place 
where we are. Perhaps ministers and com- 
mon people as well would be more contented 
if they looked at their lives from this point of 
view. After all the only call which man ab- 
solutely needs is that which assures him day 
by day that he is in the place where God 
wants him. I like that hymn beginning 

Happy the man who knows, 
and which includes this stanza: 


He rises to his task 
Soon as the word is given, 

Nor waits, nor doth a question ask, 
When orders come from heaven. 

There can be no doubt that God every day 
calls every man to a larger life, to greater 
cheerfulness, to a more systematic and thor- 
ough-going generosity, to deeper sympathy 
with the suffering and the unfortunate, to 
more forbearance with the limitations and in- 
firmities of our fellowmen and to a more en- 
tire consecration of all that he possesses to 
Christ and to men. 

Parallel verses: Ex, 3: 4-14; Josh. 1: 1-9; 
1 Sam. 16: 11-13; John 6: 9; Acts 9: 10-17; 
Col. 3: 15; 1 Tim. 6: 12. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE POLYCHROME BIBLE 


The first three parts of this remarkable 
work are now issued. They treat of Judges 
[$1.25] and of Psalms and Isaiah (Each, $2.50). 
The book of Judges has been edited by Prof. 
G. F. Moore, the book of Isaiah by Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, and the Psalms have been translated 
by Mr. H. H. Furness, and enriched by a 
treatise upon ancient music by Prof. G. Well- 
hausen. The work presents a new translation 
of the Scriptures from a revised text, with ex. 
planatory notes and many pictorial illustra- 
tions. A number of distinguished Biblical 
scholars, European or American, have com- 
bined to produce the work, among them Pres- 
ident Harper, Professors Toy and Curtiss, 
Dr. W. H. Ward, Dr. Driver, Dr. Martineau, 
Prof. G. A. Smith and Dr. Delitzsch. The 
Hebrew text has been thoroughly revised and 
the effort has been made, with good success, to 
translate it into modern literary English. 

Many pictorial illustrations from Assyrian 
and Egyptian monuments are supplied, to- 
gether with photographs of Biblical sites, and 
a large number of explanatory, historical or 
critical notes present the conclusions of the 
latest scholarship. But the peculiar feature 
of the book is the manner in which it is 
printed. It presents the results of modern 
criticism directly to the eye. For example, on 
the page now before us as we write, there is 
print in six different colors, each representing 
a different source of the text, and the page as 
a whole exhibits the blending of different nar- 
ratives which the judgment of modern schol- 
arship claims to have been made in shaping 
the text of the Bible as we have it. No in- 
stances of this composite structure, however, 
appear in the book of the Psalms. It requires 
but a little effort to familiarize the memory 
with the significance of the different colors, 
and the result is to show the present general 
agreement of a large number of eminent Bib- 
lical scholars, men who believe heartily in the 
inspiration of the Bible, but who believe, also, 
that its composite nature should be more gen- 
erally understood, and who have adopted this 
ingenious yet simple method of explaining 
how it has been composed. 

The translation evidently is excellent, but 
labors under the disadvantage of lacking the 
precious associations which have endeared 
the familiar text to the Christian reader, and 
whether it is likely to be adopted to any con- 
siderable degree popularly may be questioned. 
Probably it is not offered to the world so much 
as a substitute for either the accepted or the 
Revised Versions as in ordér to be used eollat- 
erally with them for the enlightenment of the 
reader. It is a masterly piece of work as an 
example of scholarship, and it is printed with 
good taste and even beauty. The advisability 
of printing Jehovah without the vowels may 
be questioned, because it renders the name 
unpronounceable by the ordinary reader, and 
in some other respects the translation may be 
open to criticism, but its general excellence is 
so great that its value will be readily appreci- 
ated. The work is a most valuable addition to 
the facilities for interpreting and. understand- 
ing the Bible. [Dodd, Mead & Co.] 


WUNDT’S ETHICS 


Two volumes of this important work, by 
Prof. Wilhelm Wundt of Leipzig, are out in 
English. One is the Facts of the Moral Life 
[Macmillan Co. $2.25], translated by Profes- 
sors Julia Gulliver and E. B. Titchener, the 
other is Ethical Systems [$1.75], translated by 
Prof. Margaret F. Washburn. In view of the 
very great difficulty of transferring from one 
language to another a treatise upon so meta- 
physical a theme, and one in which technical 
language necessarily so much abounds in the 
original, the translators of these two volumes 
are to be congratulated upon their success. 
In the first volume the relation of language to 
ethical ideas is dwelt upon, particular atten- 


tion being given to the development of special 
moral ideas. The second chapter treats of the 
relation of myth to religion and of the gods as 
moral ideals and of religion and the moral 
order of the universe. Specially noteworthy 
sections are those on the worship of ances- 
tors, hero worship and the development of the 
idea of reward and punishment in the nature 
religions. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to 
custom and the moral life, which is elab- 
orately and suggestively treated, and the last 
chapter discusses the moral evolution in sav- 
agery and civilization. The other volume, 
Ethical Systems, is a study of ancient ethics, 
Christian ethics and modern ethics, being 
a historical summary, terse, comprehensive 
and intelligent, and it closes with a chap- 
ter of general criticism of ethical systems 
which is unusually lucid and instructive. 
There is to be a third volume, on the 
Principles of Morality, which will com- 
plete the whole work. These two volumes 
will commend themselves to specialists for 
the masterly grasp of the subject which 
their author shows and for the clearness, can- 
dor and virility with which he handles a most 
difficult theme. 


THE OLD SANTA FE TRAIL 


This is an account by Col. Henry Inman, 
U.S. A., of one of the earliest and most im- 
portant of the transcontinental thoroughfares. 
Its use dates from the days when commu- 
nication between the East and the West in 
our country was only on foot or on horse- 
back. Later the prairie schooner with its 
team of oxen became the accepted method, 
and this was succeeded by the clumsy stage- 
coach drawn by mules. For many years pas- 
sage over the route was attended with the 
direst peril, apart from the roughness of the 
road and the danger of breaking down, the 
occurrence of blizzards or sandstorms, and 
other perils inevitable in a wild country. The 
risk of attack by hostile Indians was consid- 
erable, and many a party met a dismal fate, 
leaving only its remains by the wayside to 
tell the story of its cutting off. Now that 
the palace car has succeeded the more prim- 
itive methods of transportation, there is dan- 
ger lest what was a characteristic and very 
prominent feature of the movement to settle 
the great West be lost to memory, and Colonel 
Inman has done good service from the his- 
torical point of view in writing this book. 

A vivid and detailed picture is presented of 
the character of the route and of the many 
different experiences, fortunate or adverse, 
of the thousands who passed over it in the 
days when it was the principal way into the 
great West. But, apart from history, the book 
possesses exceptional interest as a narrative of 
life and adventure, as a picture of pioneer civ- 
ilization, as a background against which stand 
out in vivid biographical sketches such useful 
and often heroic men as Captain Zebulon 
Pike, Kit Carson, Uncle Joe Smith and other 
scouts, travelers and frontier heroes. Indeed, 
the preface to the book has been supplied by 
W. F. Cody, ‘*Buffalo Bill,” himself an actor 
in many of the scenes which it describes. 
The author has written with a true apprecia- 
tion of the value of his material, and his clear 
and graphic style renders his narrative highly 
interesting. He has described scenes and 
men who were prominent in connection with 
early exploration in the region covered, and 
has drawn many pictures of the Indians and 
of warfare with them, and in general his vol- 
ume may be characterized as a vigorous and 
striking narrative, well worth a wide present 
reading as well as a permanent place in the 
literature of the development of our country. 
{Macmillan Co. $3.50.) 


RELIGIOUS 


In The Providential Order of the World 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00] appear the 
Gifford lectures as delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow last year by Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, excepting that a few passages are in- 
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cluded which were omitted in delivery. The © 


ninth lecture, on Providence in the Individug 


Life, also is presented here for the first time — 


The lectures constitute a profound and gop. 


vincing argument for the existence and gy. © 
thority of an overruling Providence, begin. | 


ning by a consideration of man’s place in the 
universe, and continuing by suggesting theis. 


tic inferences drawn from man’s place in the © 


universe. The book leads up through a gs 
of the cause of modern pessimism and of the 
value of life and of man to a demonstration of 


the existence of a divine power making for — 


righteousness, and to an examination of the 
methods by which this divine Providence re. 
veals itself and does its work among men, 
It is enriched with many passages dealing 
very practically with the facts and needs of 
human life, and it can but proclaim the almost 
universal belief in the existence and goodness 
of a divine overruler, although the puzzling 
and depressing factors of human life and his. 
tory are by no means overlooked. 

Immortal Hymns and Their Story [Burrows 
Bros. Co. $3.00], by Rev. Dr. L. A. Banks, ig 
issued in an elegant illustrated edition, with 
many portraits and other appropriate pictures 
and with the tune specially associated with 
each selection printed at its head. 
the hymns here presented are Charles Wes. 
ley’s Jesus, Lover of My Soul; Newman’ 
Lead, Kindly Light; H. F. Lyte’s Abide with 
Me; Toplady’s Rock of Ages; Dr. Watts’s 
There Is a Land of Pure Delight; Luther’sA 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God; Phoebe Cary’s 


One Sweetly Solemn Thought; Ray Palmer's | 


My Faith Looks Up to Thee; John Faweett’s 
Blest Bethe Tie that Binds; Charlotte Elliot's 
Just as I Am Without One Plea; Sarah F. Ad- 
ams’s Nearer, My God, to Thee; and Edward 
Perronet’s All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name, 
The portraits of all but three or four of these 
authors are included. There is a sketch of 
each writer’s life, and the work will take its 
place readily among favofite household vol- 
umes of religious verse and song. 

The indefatigable Dr. F. N. Peloubet has 
issued the first volume of a new series of 
works intended to furnish collateral helps to 
the study of the Sunday school lessons. Itis 
Suggestive Illustrations on the Gospel Ac 
cording to Matthew [E. R. Herrick & Co. 
$1.25], and it contains illustrations in the 
form of quotations and selections from all 
sorts of sources adapted to impress and en- 
force the teachings of the gospel, the text of 
which heads most of the pages. Such a col 
lection is, of course, somewhat miscellaneous, 
but it has been made with a good idea of 
what Sunday school teachers and scholars 
and Biblical students in general need, and is 
excellently adapted to accomplish its useful 
purpose. It is not a volume of notes or of in- 
terpretations, but distinctively one of illus 
trations and, therefore, can be used side by 
side with volumes explanatory of the text 
without interfering with their purpose. 

The twenty-third series of Sermons on tht 
International Sunday School Lessons, by the 
Monday Club [Pilgrim Press. $1.25], is out, 


_being the volume for the current year. The 


characteristics waich have distinguished the 
preceding volumes of sermons from this 
source and which the Monday Club distinctly 
endeavors to illustrate, i. e., simplicity, ters 
ness, practicalness and reverent spirituality, 
are illustrated afresh. These discourses art 
vivid interpretations of character and of 
truth and impressive enforcements of duty. 
They are eminently readable and indicate & 
clear appreciation of the fact that Christiar 
ity has by no means lost its hold upon the 


world, but may be presented so effectively # | 


to compel attention and win acceptance. 
A new volume by Rey. F. B. Meyer is Paw! 


a Servant of Jesus Christ ([F. H. Revell Co | 


$1.00]. It is a biography and analysis @ 
character and an interpretation and an & 
forcement of spiritual truth all in one. It 


orderly in plan, cumulative in force and pow. 


Among — 


















erful in the spiritual persuasiveness which # 
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jllustrates. It exhibits well the best qualities 
of the author and will increase the already 
large number of his habitual readers and of 
those who render him gratitude for the help 
which he has afforded them. 

As the literature and problems of a science 
increase it becomes desirable to have a guide 
therein. Biblical Studg (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50), by A. S. Peake, endeavors to perform 
this office for Bible students. He includes 
only books accessible to the English reader, 
put shows a lack of acquaintance with the 
work of American scholars. Surely Professor 
Genung’s work on Job and that of Dr. Griffis 
on the Song of Songs and Professor Mitchell’s 
on Amos and Isaiah are worthy of mention. 
The author aims not to discuss problems of 
theology and interpretation, but to indicate 
their existence and to direct the reader to the 
works of others. In short, the work is a guide- 
book to the moderfi literature of the Bible and 
Biblical theology. It will prove a very valu- 
able hand-book for Bible students. It is fur- 
nished with an introduction by Dr. Fairbairn 
and a chapter on the languages of the Bible 
by G. Buchanan Gray. 

Rev. George Coates has made selections 
from the writings of Rev. Alexander Mac- 
laren, ). D., and has grouped them in a vol- 
ume called Music for the Soul [A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co. $1.50), which contains daily 
readings for a year. Each page presents a 
text of Scripture together with a considerable 
selection from Dr. Maclaren. The inconsist- 
ency in respect to the printing annoys the 
eye a little, portions of many pages in the 
copy sent us being printed much more closely 
than the remainder, although in the same 
type. But the substance of the book is en- 
riching to the spirit,-and it is adapted to do 
good service in the hour of devotion. 

The Life of Benjamin Woodbury, a Home 
Missionary, and the Need and Object of 
Home Missions [E. J. Goodrich. 60 cents], by 
a missionary, is at once a biography, a plea 
for home missions and an exposition of the 
author’s views upon a number of moral and 
religious subjects. It loses in interest be- 
cause it is so many things at once. The bio- 
graphical portion of it is somewhat over- 
shadowed by the liberty which the author 
takes as a preacher. 

How to Make the Sunday School Go [Eaton 
& Mains. 60 cents} is a little book by Mr. A. 
T. Brewer, superintendent of the Epworth 
Memorial Sunday Schoo] in Cleveland, 0. 
Some of the chapters have been furnished by 
others. It is a book of practical and diversi- 
fied suggestions based on experience, and it 
contains many useful hints. 


STORIES 
A Son of Israel[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25), 
by “Rachel Penn,” describes the oppression 


of the Jews in the Russia of a comparatively 
recent date. It is a spirited love story and 
also a clear and striking picture of social 
conditions, and is written with no little power. 
The character drawing is vigorous and con- 
sistent, and the entire unlikeness of the life 
described to that in Anglo-Saxon countries 
gives it for American readers a peculiar fresh- 
ness. 

A Christmas Accident and Other Stories 
{[A. 8S. Barnes & Co. . $1.00], by Annie E. 
Trumbull, contains seyen short stories, six of 
which have been already printed. They are 
New England stories, and exhibit a delicate 
comprehension of many types of New Eng- 
land character, as well as no little skill of por- 
trayal. They are delightfully readable, and 
the book ought to be a favorite. 

The Monkey that Would not Kill (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00] is by the late Prof. Henry 
Drummond, and with it is bound up another 
story entitled Gum, also a monkey story. It 
is not stated definitely that the second story is 
by Professor Drummond, but that is the nat- 
ural inference. They illustrate the playful- 
hess of his fancy and the ease with which his 
mind, accustomed to consider the weightiest 
subjects, could turn to sportive and even fan- 
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ciful themes and revel in genial absurdities. 
The first of the two stories, if not both of 
them, appeared originally in a juvenile maga- 
zine edited by the Countess of Aberdeen and 
her daughter, Professor Drummond assuming 
their editorial responsibilities during their 
absences from home. The reader, especially 
the young reader, will like the book very 


much, 
EDUCATIONAL 


Three more volumes of the Atheneum Press 
series are Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean 
Drama, Vols. I. and II., and Poems by Wil- 
liam Wordsworth [Ginn & Co. Each, $1.40), 
the two former editéd by Prof. J. M. Manly 
and the third by Prof. Edward S. Dowden. 
They illustrate well the fine scholarship which 
this series has exhibited from the outset.— 
Tennyson’s Princess [Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
24 cents] is out in Maynard’s English Classics 
series in the usual compact and tasteful form. 
— Earth and Sky [Ginn & Co. 35 cents] is a 
pretty little reading-book, illustrated, which 
comes first in a series of Study and Story Na- 
ture Readers. Itis by J. H. Stickney. 

Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have is- 
sued Cicero’s Lelius de Amicitia [60 cents] 
in the student series of Latin Classics, with 
notes by Prof. C. E. Bennett. it deserves 
careful attention.—Principles of Vocal Ez- 
pression [Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.50], by 
Prof. W. B. Chamberlain, which is his re- 
vision of the Rhetoric of Vocal Expression, 
together with mental technique and literary 
interpretation by Mr. S. H. Clark, forms a 
valuable text-book. It is a new presentation 
of the well-understood principles of its sub- 
ject, its novelty consisting, not in new discov- 
eries, but in rearrangements. It is an elabo- 
rate, conscientious, well-ordered .and_ thor- 
oughly practical piece of work.——Selections 
from Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia [Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 35 cents] have been ed- 
ited by Caroline L. Crew for the students’ 
series of the English Classics. It is well done 
in all respects. 

Children’s Fourth Reader [Ginn & Co. 70 
cents], by Ellen M. Cyr, belongs to a series 
of children’s readers prepared by the same 
compiler. It is tasteful to look at, well ar- 
ranged and in every way an excellent book. 
The best authors have been drawn upon for 
the selections and it ought to answer its pur- 
pose successfully. 

Stepping Stones to Literature [Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 50 cents], by Sarah L. Arnold and 
C. B. Gilbert, is a third reader for younger 
children, equally well selected and issued. 
Large space is devoted to fables and fairy 
tales, by which the juvenile mind is always 
pleased. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr. E. P. Powell’s volume, Nullification 
and Secession in the United States [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], is a scholarly history 
of the six attempts in the direction indicated 
‘during the first century of the life of the 
United States as a nation. Much has been 
written before on the subject of this book, 
but we recall no other single volume contain- 
ing so elaborate and careful a study of the 
themes. It illustrates a conscientious impar- 
tiality, and is lucid and judicial. The con- 
cluding chapter contains a summary of pres- 
ent dangers to the permanent existence of the 
republic. As the author well says, in view 
of the different ideas prevailing in different 
portions of the United States at the time of 
its formation, it is marvelous that no more 
than six attempts at a breach of fellowship 
occurred during the first century of its life. 
It is not certain, in his judgment, moreover, 
that other questions, disturbing and even 
divisive, may not arise hereafter to threaten 
our unity. The right of States to decide the 
eonstitutionality of congressional acts, the 
right of the select few to control the politics 
of the people, the right to resist laws that 
bear unequally on sections and the possibility 
of holding in union antagonistic social forces 
are the subjects in regard to which efforts to 
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rend the Union asunder have been made in 
the past, and in each case the result has been 
favorable to the republic. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Union is firmer today than at 
any previous time in its history, but the 
Negro problem, the problem of ignorance, the 
problem of expansion, the spoliation of the 
rich, the spoliation of the poor, the policy of 
protecting special industries, centralization or 
the failure of popular government, actual or 
assumed—these are dangers which we are 
still facing, and any one of them may prove 
pregnant of mischief in the future. It is wise 
to call attention to these perils and to draw 
from them such suggestions as are here offered, 
derived from the history of the solution of 
the problems which have already been settled. 
And the author is quite right in believing 
that we are still solid at the core as a people, 
and abundantly able to adjust ourselves to 
social problems. Yet it would be foolish, 
none the less, to shut our eyes to existing 
dangers. The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that although the territorial extent 
of our country has been greatly increased 
during our first century, we really have be- 
come welded together more clésely as a nation 
by the enormous multiplication of the facil- 
ities of intercommunication than in any pre- 
vious time. Although our nation is larger 
than ever before, it probably never was so 
harmonious as it is today, and this fact will 
have great weight in neutralizing the danger 
of the success of any attempt whatever to 
bring about division. 

Prof. J. B. MeMasters’s School History of 
the United States [American Book Co. $1.00] 
is an excellent example of what such a history 
ought to be. It is well proportioned, discrim- 
inating, comprehensive, accurate in all essen- 
tials so far as we have discovered and ad- 
mirably arranged for easy and effective use. 
In the next edition it would be well to point 
out that the Salem church was the first Con- 
gregational church founded in New England, 
not the first actually in existence, which was 
the church in Plymouth; and to correct the 
number of Mayflower Pilgrims, stated to be 
100, so as to make it read 102, the correct num- 
ber. Moreover, it should be made more plain 
that the banishment of Roger Williams from 
Massachusetts was due chiefly to political, 
rather than theological, reasons. But a few 
trifling slips of this sort do not affect the ster- 
ling value of the history, and we have pleas- 
ure in commending it. We should have been 
glad to see in it some intimation of the fact 
that the policy of the British Government 
and the revolutionary war in which it re- 
sulted were by no means indorsed unani- 
mously—by the English nation of the time a 
fact which in fairness ought to be stated in 
our histories oftener than it is, but the neces- 
sary condensation of such a book as this ren- 
ders it out of the question to include almost 
everything not directly a feature of our own 
history. 

The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning 
{Home Science Pub. Co. $1.00], by Ellen H. 
Richards and S. Maria Elliot, is an excellent 
little manual, scientific and also practical, not 
undertaking to do too much but doing well 
what it does undertake. It has reached its 
second edition, which fact is good evidence of 
its practical value. 

The trustees of the Boston Public Library 
have published a list of the new and impor- 
tant books added to the library during the last 
year. We understand the publication is to be 
repeated annually. It embraces something 
like two-thirds of the 9,000 titles of books re- 
ceived at the central library between January 
1896 and last October, the others being works 
of comparatively trifling importance. The 
lists in the monthly bulletins have been drawn 
upon for this publication, and it will be of 
considerable value to people at a distance 
from the library. The nominal price of five 
cents a copy is placed upon the pamphlet, 
which can hardly. more than pay the cost of 
delivery. It is a new illustration of the intel- 
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jigent enterprise with which the Boston Pub- 
lic Library is managed. 
MAGAZINES. 


The English army occupies considerable 
space in the Nineteenth Century [$4.50], four 
writers contributing papers on the War Office 
and its sham army, and two others respec- 
tively discussing the need of an army for home 
defense and offering suggestions from a re- 
cruiting sergeant. Among these contributors 
are Maj.-Gen: Frederick Russell and Sir Ed- 
mund du Cane. Dr. Jessop furnishes an in- 
teresting paper on Parish Life in England 
before the Great Pillage. Dr. J. G. Rogers 
answers the question, Is the Liberal Party in 
Collapse? negatively, but admitting its great 
weakness at present and pointing out the rem- 
edy. And there is a timely article by H. S. 
Hallett on The Partition of China, demanding 
the exercise on the part of Great Britain of 
a bold and consistent policy. Other strong 
papers are those on the Higher Education of 
Women in Russia, by Princess Kropotkin, and 
a sketch of Arthur Hugh Clough by Thomas 
Arnold. 

Rassia and Her Patients, by Madame Nori- 
koff, is one of the more conspicuous contribu- 
tions to The Fortnightly [$4.50]. It is short 
and sprightly, and emphasizes the fact of 
Russia’s large influence in Europe and Asia 
at present. The Future of Liberalism is 
timely and suggestive. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
paper on Cycles and Cycling deals chiefly with 
the recent bicycle exhibitions and with the 
improvements in the construction of bicycles. 
The Norwegian-Swedish Conflict, by H. L. 
Braekstad, written from the point of view 
of a Norwegian, criticises severely and with 
evident justice Miss Sutcliffe’s article on Scan- 
dinavia and Her King in the October issue. 
Anti-Semitism and the Dreyfus Case, by Lu- 
cien Wolf, will be read attentively by all in- 
terested in current affairs in France. Another 
valuable article is the Struggle of Religions 
and Races in Russia, by Dr. E. J. Dillon. He 
draws the conclusion that the Russians rap- 
idly are becoming homogeneous. 

The New England Historic and Genealog- 
ical Register has a portrait and a biographical 
sketch of the late Albert Boyd Otis, and the 
usual variety of varied and interesting genea- 
logical material. The Briggs, Andrews, Clag- 
ston, Dunning, Batt and Alden families will 
find material of special interest to them in 
this number. The notes, book notices and 
miscellaneous contents are of a high order. 
The more we examine this publication month 
by month the more highly we value it and ap- 
preciate the important work which it is doing. 

In the Presbyterian and Reformed Review 
[$3.00] the opening paper is a learned discus- 
sion of Theistic Evolution, by Prof. George 
Macloskie, pointing out that there is nothing 
in evolution that ought to seriously affect our 
religious beliefs. Prof. G. T. Purves’s ad- 
dress delivered at the opening of Princeton 
Theological Seminary last September on the 
Witness of Apostolic Literature to Apostolic 
History follows; Prof. E. D. Warfield, in The 
England of the Westminster Assembly, fur- 
nishes an exceptionally interesting historical 
study. Prof. W. B. Greene, Jr., supplies a 
paper on Reality, the first in a series on the 
Metaphysics of Christian Apologetics. An- 
other valuable historical paper is Two Phases 
of the song of the Huguenots, by Prof. E. 
Bohl, and Dr. S. T. Lowrie offers an able crit- 
icism of Dr. Theodor Zahn’s History of Sun- 
day. The department of reviews, as usual, 
includes examinations of a considerable num- 
ber of the most important recent .theological 
and other religious publications, and are ex- 
amples of scholarly work in that line. A few 
volumes of more general character also receive 
attention. 

Dean Moore of the Biblical College of Mis- 
souri argues in The Christian Quarterly [$2.00] 
that baptismal regeneration is the funda- 
mental error of Christendom, and would do 
away with the baptism of infants. He pleads 
for a representative convefition to consider 











the whole subject of baptism, with a view to 
putting an end to controversy, but we do not 
see how any common ground can be found 
between Baptists and those who disagree 
withthem. Other thoughtful papers are those 
on Dr. Martineau and his time, by J. W. 
Monser; on God’s Purpose in the Ages, by 
Dr. Everest; A New Epoch in the History of 
the Disciples, by Prof. E. 8. Ames; and the 
Lost Arts of the Churches, by F. G. Strick- 
land. 

The Art Journal [$6.00] is as attractive as 
ever, and its opening paper is about Sir J. E. 
Millais and is by R. A. M. Stevenson. Cun- 
ning Work for Clever Fingers is by Fred 
Miller and deals with wood carving. From 
Phile to Korosko is the first of a series of 
illustrated Nile papers, and another interest- 
ing series here begun is by A. L. Baldry on 
the Decoration of London Clubs. 

The Homiletic Review [$3.00] presents no 
novel features this month, but continues its 
ordinary work commendably. Dr. Denis Wort- 
man supplies an interesting paper of Impor- 
tant Suggestions from Our Uncertainty Con- 
cerning the Exact Date of the Birth of Jesus. 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s contribution on the 
Teaching of the Old Testament to Children 
also deserves commendation.—To The Ezx- 
positor [$3.00] Prof. Adolf Harnack contrib- 
utes an article on the recently discovered say- 
ings of Jesus and Prof. J. A. Robinson a note 
on Professor Harnack’s paper. Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay discusses the question whether there 
are two Lucan texts of Acts, holding that 
there is strong reason for believing that: there 
are. Other papers are those of Prof. James 
Denney, on Dogmatic Theology ; of Prin. J. O. 
Dykes, on The Diabolic Image; and of James 
Sime, on the Drama of Creation. The book 
reviews are an important feature of this mag- 
azine.-——The Catholic World [$3.00], as usual, 
contains short religious and other articles of a 
character to interest ordinary readers, most of 
them also aimed distinctly to promote the 
Roman Catholic faith. It is tastefully printed 
and illustrated. 

The Sunday Magazine has a good portrait 
of the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Carpenter and two 
of the late Duchess of Teck, perhaps the most 
closely identified of all the English royal fam- 
ily with philanthropy. Its table of contents is 
as diversified and attractive as usual, and it 
makes pleasant reading for Sunday. A new 
serial story, The Laurel Walk, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, begins in this number.—In Good 
Words another new story by Gilbert Parker, 
The Battle of the Strong, is begun, and there 
are some excellent papers on miscellaneous 
subjects, such as Pages from a Surgeon’s Jour- 
nal in the Crimea, by the late Sir G. H. B. 
McLeod, and a sketch and a portrait of the 
late Dean Vaughan. 

The Treasury [$2.50] has an excellent illus- 
trated paper about the Tuskegee Institute and 
its work, and there is a portrait and sketch of 
Rev. T. S. Negley and the usual miscellaneous 


variety of religious material——The Exposi-" 


tory Times [$2.50] gives considerable space to 
notes of recent expositions, and has a special 
section devoted to American comments and 
reviews. Recent foreign theology also receives 
treatment by itself, and there is other material 
of special value to clergymen.—— Biblia [$1.00] 
continues its announcements in regard to re- 
cent exploration in Egypt, and maintains its 
value to all interested in archeology, espe- 
cially in its bearing upon the Bible. 


NOTES 

— The sale of the famous Ashburnham 
Library realized over $93,000 

— Mr. C. D. Gibson’s papers in Scribner’s 
Magazine on London have proved so popular 
that Mc(Clure’s Magazine has sent him to 
Egypt to write a somewhat similar series for 
its columns. 

— M. Zola shows the courage of his con- 
victions, continuing to denounce the French 
army as corrupt and the trial of the Jewish 
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officer, Dreyfus, as a persecution. Probably 
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his course will necessitate some further deal. 
ing with the Dreyfus case by the courts. 


—— A fact not generally known in regard 
to Mr. Gladstone is that in his younger days 
he founded a colony in Northern Australia, 
Only the town—named after him—which was 
to have been its metropolis now remains. Its 
history is contained in a volume, The Glad. 
stone Colony, by Mr. J. F. Hogan, M. P. 


—— It is almost incredible that the follow. 
ing statements about the late Alphonse Dan. 
det should be true. But they are made by Mr, 
Edmund Gosse in the St. James Gazette, and 
undoubtedly might be equally true of other 
Frenchmen, many of whom almost pride them- 
selves upon their indifference to, not to say 
ignorance of, other countries than their own: 


When he projected a visit to England he 
took farewell of all his friends before starting 
on so perilous an Arctic voyage, as if he had 
been a Franklin or a Nansen. Hé could not 
understand a paragraph in an English news- 
paper. He did not know that a university 
had ever existed at Oxford. He believed that 
Mr. H. M. Stanley had been promoted to the 
deanery of Westminster as a reward for intro- 
ducing the Bible into Central Africa. When 
he learned that we had one living writer of a 
certain distinction he insisted on paying him 
the homage of a visit, and treated Mr. George 
Meredith with great respect as the second 
Dickens of an otherwise barbarous Albion. 
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A PARISH ON WHEELS, Pd Rev. J. Howard 
Swinstead. pp. 233. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS 


F. 8. Blanchard & Co. Wore 
A Museacy TO WOMEN FROM Paves Ei EPISTLES, 


American News Co. New Yor 
Trm AND Mrs. Tim. By R. T. Lancofield. pp. 
45. 265 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
SLAVERY IN NEW YORK. By awin ov * Morgan, 
M.D. pp. 30. 10cents. 


MAGAZINES 


January. FISHERMAN. 

February. WHAT TO EAT.—PALL MALL.—FRANK 
LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY.—ST. NICHOLAS. 
—ATLANTIC.—SCRIBNER’S.—HARPER’S.—BOOK- 
MAN. 





It is not tne pity that loves down that the 
churches need now to learn so much as the 
faith that loves upward and the righteousness 
that loves the brotherhood around. It is not 
the love which is natural instinct spiritualized, 
and which calls in faith in aid, but the love 
which is supernatural, and grows out of faith 
as faith comes to itself under the education of 
grace. The conversion of love by faith is a8 
real as the conversion of faith by love. If love 
change faith from glory to glory, it is equally 
true that love itself is changed, by the revela- 
tion that faith takes home, from natural pity 
to supernatural mercy by the Lord the Spirit. 
—Rev. P. T. Forsyth. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 


Reports from the Day of Prayer for Colleges 


AMHERST 

The services were deprived of the usual 
jeadership in the absence of both President 
Gates, whose health is temporarily impaired, 
and Dr. Hitchcock, who has recently sailes 
for Europe. The recent loss of Dr. W. S. 
Tyler was also keenly felt by all who remem- 
bered his earnest interest in this day and the 
warm words he always spoke at the meetings. 
The usual services were held—morning pray- 
ers at ten, followed immediately by the gen- 


eral meeting of the college and friends, and 


in the afternoon preaching by Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith and the class prayer meetings. 

The morning meeting was one of much 
interest, stirring addresses being made by 
Rev. I. C. Smart of Pittsfield, 81; Dr. H. P. 
Smith, the new associate pastor; and Dr. 
A. H. Bradford. There were also greetings 
from the alumni in the theological semina- 
ries of Andover, Hartford, Yale and Union, 
brought in each case by one of their number. 
Dr. Bradford was engaged by the Y. M. C. A. 
fora series of talks, given Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings, to the great accept- 
ance of the good number who attended. F. 


WILLIAMS 
The greater part of the Williams students 
are church members, but to quicken and 


deepen their religious life some eminent di- 
vine has usually been secured to spend that 
week of January which includes the Day of 
Prayer, and to conduct daily preaching and 
conversational services. The college was for- 
tunate this year in securing for this helpful 
work Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn. He 
held three evening services on the topics, 
Christianity a Comradeship, Christianity a 
Chivalry and Christianity a Consecration. 
These topics were woven together in a de- 
lightful way to bring to mind the one thought 
of Christianity a life. 

On the afternoon of the Day of Prayer he 
took the theme Moral Right the Path to 
Mental Light, and unfolded and enforced it in 


a luminous and vigorous style. The meetings 

were fully attended and the interest reached 

a high level of enthusiasm. P, 
DARTMOUTH 


As a preparation for the day the visit of Mr. 
Robert lk. Gaily was opportune. He came a 
few days before in the interest of the student 
volunteer movement, and in himself repre- 
sented elements that appeal to college men 
with singular foree. A superb specimen of 
physical manhood, known as “the best center 
ever on a Princeton football team,” with a 
mind alert and supple as his body and a spirit 
simple and reverent, he was counting it the 
highest honor to be permitted to labor among 
the students of the Chinese empire. As he 
recalled the story of the student volunteer 
movement, the progress of Mr. Wilder and 
his sister, the fact that 1,000 of the volunteers 
already are On the field, the hope of saving 
the world seemed reasonable. Special prayer 
meetings were held by the Y. M. C. A. each 
day during the week and, while not large and 
marked by no particular awakening of reli- 
gious interest, were well sustained. 

On Thursday the college exercises were sus- 
pended in the afternoon, and in the evening 
an address was given in Rollins Chapel by 
Rev. H. P. Dewey of Concord, N. H., who is 
one of the favorites among the college preach- 
ers. and the service was more largely at- 
tended than in previous years. His subject 
was the elements of value ina man. He took 
David as a type of attractive manhood. Mr. 
Dewey remained through the week, doing 
personal work ameng the students so far as 
opportunity offered. 208 

While Dartmouth has shared in the reli- 
gious conditions that have prevailed in Amer- 
ican colleges in recent years, conditions not 
always hopeful or satisfactory, it is not too 


much to say that the present situation and 
outlook have some cheering features. 
M. D. B, 
BOWDOIN 


Rev. George Lewis, D.D., of South Ber- 
wick addressed the students and his appeal 
was direct to their heroic side, pointing the 
finger to thé work God has laid out for a man 
to do, and showing that by doing his work 
rightly one can help the whole world to move 
in time and tune with God. Religion, he said, 
is not a sneakingly sordid ranning to cover 
from future punishment, nor a passive opti- 
mistic resting in the divine embrace such as ab- 
normal children, broken-down men and weak 
women crave. It is a power to translate 
God’s glorious purpose into concrete fact, 
sweeping bad kings and bad laws from the 
earth and putting good ones in their place. 
Its hope of heaven is not a compensation for 
the sacrifices and sorrows of a religious life 
on earth. On the contrary, the religious life 
here and now is the life that is full of high 
fellowship with God’s purpose for the world. 


YALE 


The day was observed only in connection 
with the regular meetings on the Sunday fol- 
lowing. Previous to last year the regular ex- 
ercises of the university had been omitted, 
but as the occasion had come to lose some of 
its significance it was deemed best to substi- 
tute a Sunday. The college has a strong, 
healthy religious life, centering in its Y. M. 
C. A. of over 1,300 members. Perhaps the 
most notable event of the past year was the 
gift of a building for the Y. M. C. A. branch 
in the Sheffield Scientific School by Mrs. 
W. F. Cockran of Yonkers, whose son is a 
vice-president of the association. The influ- 
ence of this branch has been greatly increased, 
and this year’s Freshmen have given un- 
usually good support. The best work, how- 
ever, has been done by the students in con- 
nection with city missions. 

An increased interest is hoped for during 
the coming month, when the preachers will be 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, Mr. D. L. Moody, Pres. 
M. W. Stryker and Dr. Alexander McKenzie. 
Among the men engaged in religious work at 
Yale are a large proportion of the leaders in 
scholarship in the literary, and, strange as it 
may seem, in the athletic life of the univer- 
sity. Seniors and other students who have 
spent from four to eight consecutive years at 
Yale testify to the fact that the sentiment of 
reverence and respect for religion and moral- 
ity is constantly increasing. 


WELLESLEY 


At ten in the forenoon the different classes 
had prayer meetings. At eleven came the 
preaching service, with a sermon by Rev. 
W. R. Richards of Plainfield, N. J. The text 
was from Mal. 4: 5, “‘ Behold I will send you 
Elijah the prophet.’’ In this use of the name 
of the prophet Elijah 500 years after his earthly 
life had ended the preacher found a striking 
illustration of the strength, vitality and per- 
manent influence of the personality which has 
suffered itself to be made a channel for the 
divine power. The sermon made a deep im- 
pression. Although attendance is not re- 
quired, the chapel was well filled. 

The observance of the day does not end with 
the day itself. This year, as last, the preacher 
appointed for this special service officiates on 
the following Sunday also, and on the inter- 
vening days receives at designated hours such 
students as may come to him for inquiry on 
subjects of personal religicn. The appoint- 
ment of a preacher for two consecutive serv- 
ices is a step toward a closer acquaintance of 
the preacher with his field, and gives opportu- 
nity for concentration of effort whichis scarcely 
possible when the college desk has each Sun- 
day a new occupant. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE 


After the several class prayer meetings in 
the morning Rev. 8S. G. Barnes, D.D., of 
Longmeadow preached on the relation of an 
individual motive to the entire life. The af- 
ternoon meeting was in charge of the Y. W. 
C. A. Different members of the cabinet told 
briefly what their committees are doing and 
read letters from the associations at North- 
field Seminary, Boston University, Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, Brown University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Miss Barber, Smith, ’99, 
told what the Smith College association has 
done this year, and Miss Holmes, Holyoke, 
95, brought greetings from the Hartford The- 
ological Seminary. Miss Sara Carson of the 
Young Woman’s Settlement in New York 
city also spoke. Dr. Barnes led the meeting 
in the evening. The membership of the 
Y. W. C. A. is 258 active and forty-four asso- 
ciate members, in all over eighty per cent. of 
the college. The Student Volunteer Band 
has ten members. The missionary society is 
planning to send its own missionary as soo 
as arrangements can be made. F. 


SMITH 


The morning service was wholly in the 
hands of the faculty, President Seelye and 
Professors Gardner and Woods speaking on 
the history, the object and the best uses of 
the day. Dr. G. A. Gordon’s afternoon ser- 
mon was an eloquent appeal to the 1,000 stu- 
dents to live an earnest life. His text was, 
“Ye are bought with a price,” and he dwelt 
upon the value of a single life. It is tobe 
measured by its cost. It must not be looked 
upon meanly. A vesper service in the eve- 
ning, at which Professor Blodgett rendered 
appropriate selections, helped to deepen the 
impressions of the day. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INSTITUTIONS 


The day was observed by a union meeting 
of the Bible Normal College, the Y. M. C. A. 
Training School and the French-American 
College with the first-named institution. The 
service was conducted by Pres. S. H. Lee and 
interesting reports of the work in Amherst, 
Williams, Cornell, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
University of Michigan, Rutgers, Queen’s, 
Oberlin and Marietta were given by members 
of the faculties and students who come from 
those institutions. 


EXETER, N. H. 


The day was observed by a union service, 
in which eight of the ministers of the town 
participated. The leader was Rev. G. E. 
Street, D. D., and the special subject How to 
Shield the Young from the Pernicious Lit- 
erature of the Day, especially from the record 
of crime and immorality in some of the daily 
journals. Some of the practical points em- 
phasized were that there is too little protest 
and too easy-going toleration, that reform 
must begin with the individual, that we must 
refuse to buy or use the objectionable papers 
and that parents should read and discusss 
with their children the best books and papers. 
The influence of the meeting was strong fcr 
the cleansing of the press and the inward 
cleansing of the spirit. 


OBERLIN 


The forenoon meeting in the chapel, at 
which about 1,000 were present, was unusu- 
ally impressive. Professor King emphasized 
acquaintance with God as the essential fact of 
the religious life upon which all permanent 
ethical attainment must depend. He pro- 
tested against an undue absorption in run- 
ning the machinery of the Christian life. 
After the address many of the students spoke. 
Their expressions seemed to indicate what has 
been increasingly apparent during the past 
few years, namely, the absence of artificiality 
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in religious experience. Everything said had 
the ring of genuineness and gave evidence of 
habitual thoughtfulness. In the Second Church 
prayer meeting on the evening of the day one 
of the old residents of the town, and a close 
observer of college life, said that the religious 
life of the college was unquestionably as deep 
and strong as it was forty years ago. 


IN GENERAL 


At Adelbert College Bishop Leonard of 
Cleveland gave the address, and at the College 
for Women Rev. J. 8S. Zelie spoke. An unu- 
sual feature was the opening of Eldred Hall, 
a handsome stone building of the Oxford type, 
for the exclusive use of the Y. M.C. A. Of 
the 332 under-graduate students in Western 
Reserve University, 250 are church members. 
——President Burrows of Wabash College re- 
ports that all the students but twenty-nine are 
church members and eleven per cent. are look- 
ing forward to the ministry. 





Ministerial Education and 
Standing 


The following, prepared by a committee of 
which Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D., was chairman, 
was unanimously adopted by the Suffolk 
North Association of Massachusetts, at its 
regular meeting, Jan. 25: 


The committee, to whom was referred the 
paper from.the Suffolk South Association, in- 
viting our attention to the subject of minis- 
terial education and standing, beg leave to 
report that in view of the information con- 
cerning the subject in the paper referred to 
us, and in other documents to which we have 
had aceess, we are profoundly moved by some 
aspects of our ministry, by certain conditions 
in our regular theological schools, and also by 
the fact that certain schools, organized osten- 
sibly as lay colleges, are assuming the func- 
tions of theological seminaries, and sending 
out young men who have pursued very brief 
courses in these schools, and whose previous 
training has been only that of a high or gram- 
mar school, into our ministry. 

We are informed that in one of our regular 
theological seminaries (Chicago) only forty- 
eight per cent. are college graduates, while it 
is said that at least in one other the propor- 
tion is not greater. 

It is also very evident that there is a con- 
stant multiplication of schools, separated 
from scholarly associations, soliciting funds 
from churches and furnishing short courses 
with poor equipment and inexperienced pro- 
fessors, urging men into the ministry through 
such preparation as they furnish. It is also 
well known that Christian Association secre- 
taries, young men from the ranks of Christian 
Endeavor workers, and others, are seeking ap- 
probation to preach from our associations and 
that it has often, with too little thought of ul- 
timate consequences, been granted. 

It has also come to our knowledge that in 
some cases, where license has been refused 
by associations having full knowledge of the 
facts in the case, the young men have been 
taken to distant associations and licensure 
secured. 2 

In view of the foregoing facts, and many 
others that might be adduced, showing a 
growing carelessness and indifference to for- 
mer educational requirements as a condition 
precedent to entering the Congregational min- 
istry, we believe the time has come for us in 
our associations and conferences to firmly de- 
cline to license young men inadequately pre- 
pared for the work of the ministry, and also 
to decline to fellowship and admit into our 
associations men who seek to enter our ranks 
from other denominations whose educational 
training has been entirely inadequate as meas- 
ured by the former usage and tradition of 
our churches. 





I dare no more fret than I dare curse and 
swear.—John Wesley. 






News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 7, 
10 A.M. Address by Rev, Dr. A. %. Conrad of Worces- 
ter on Ten Points of Ministerial Power. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board ef Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Springfield, Feb. 8, 9.30 
A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is repr ted in M h ts (and in Massachusetts 
only) br the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours. 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Con: , ei House, No. 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Ag cary | and Purchasing Agent. Office in New 
York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
awry House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West, 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grega jonal House; Ching office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, er to H. W. Hub 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, - 74 home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 ( ongregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre ; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and dixabled home and forelgn mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the Nationa) Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. [t also in- 
a individual gifts. For fuller information 

nutes of NationalCouncil, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, _N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, v. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form ef a 





uest: | bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body oo chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the foage ane Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches rr. pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A.M., e 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. H#ranch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa Conga society and appeals to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, 
comfort b 8, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of , to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


THB ESSEX CLUB’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

The Congregational club is a conspicuous 
factor in modern Congregationalism. The 
marking of a quarter of a century in the his- 
tory of such an organization is notable. Only 
two clubs in the country, Boston and Essex, 
have lived long enough to celebrate their sil- 
ver jubilee. The latter held a memorable ob- 
servance, Jan. 25, in the place of its cradling, 
the South Church, Salem, Mass. The occa- 
sion was made delightful in the home-coming 
of former members and in the renewal of fire- 
side friendships. Among the guests was the 
widow of the late Rev. E. S. Atwood, D. D., 
who was so long the central figure of the 
club’s life. 

The principal historical touches were given 
by the secretary, Rev. J. F. Brodie, who found 
much encouragement in the past membership 
and infiaence of the organization. It has had 
three distinct periods—1873-1882, including the 
valuable services of Dr. Atwood as secretary 
and president; 1883-1891, during which time 
Rev. DeW. 8. Clark, D. D., served the club in 
like capacities; and from 1892 to the present 
time. The first Forefathers’ meeting was held 
in 1873. Men of eminence in church and State 
have been guests on such occasions. 
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Felicitous greetings were brought by Hon, 
R. R. Bishop, a director of Andover, and by 
President Boyden of the Essex Unitarian 


Club. A sparkling poem by Mrs. J. F. Brodie 


taught the additional capability of the lady 
members because of their affiliation with 
women’s clubs. Among the speakers for the 
home circle were Pres. A. P. White and Dr, 
C. B. Rice. Throughout the exercises specia} 
mention was made of the great personal at 
tractiveness and unusual gifts of Dr. Atwood, 
The second quarter-century opens auspiciously 
with Rev. J. F. Brodie as president and Rey, 
G. A. Hall secretary. W. P. L, 


PERMANENCE AND CHANGE IN SOUTHERN 
MINNESOTA 

Settled pastorates seem to go with settled 
conditions in church life. The principa} 
churches in southern Minnesota are about 
forty years old. The immigration in the early 
fifties, attracted by the climate, gave us, in 
1851, the first Congregational church in the 
State at St. Anthony Falls. A few years 
later followed the pioneers who did not “‘ come 
for their health,’ and the same year that gave 
us Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, saw others 
established at Austin, Rochester and Owa 
tonna, their respective birthdays following 
close upon those of the churches at Northfield, 
Faribault, Winona and Wabasha. Only at 
Rochester has the fortieth anniversary been 
elaborately observed, but about ten years 
hence the semicentennial is likely to be cele 
brated all along the line. 


A noteworthy feature in connection with 


this group of older churches is the lengthen- 
ing of the term of pastoral service. At Aus 
tin Rev. Dr. E. C. Wright has been settled for 
twenty-four years, at Rochester Rev. J. F. 
Taintor about twelve, and the pastorates of 
Rev. J. E. McConnell at Northfield, Rey. 
W.H. Medlar at Wabasha and Dr. L. L. West 
at Winona are near the close of a decade. 
In a State with over 200 churches more than 
half the long pastorates are found in this 
group of churches planted about forty years 
ago. Another fact to their credit is that, 
though these churches do not, as a rule, grow 
rapidly in membership, they furnish the base 
of supplies for frontier work by increasingly 
liberal gifts. On account of the drift west 
ward removals sometimes overbalance acces- 
sions, but there is a gain, through continued 
pastoral education, in the quality of members 
who remain. The best proportionate giving 
in the State, through the regular channels, is 
found among these churches, notably at Win- 
ona, Northfield and Rochester; and in exam- 
ining the roll of the Owatonna Conference 
we find that, though eighty-three Minnesota 
churches gave nothing last year to the Amer- 
ican Board, not one of them is a member 
of this conference. Almost uniformly the 
churches strong in benevolences tend to a set 
tled pastorate, while the tolerance of an itin- 
erant ministry goes with small contributions 
to the seven societies. 

Naturally Carleton College has especially 
affected the life of the churches in this part of 
the State. Its faculty has helped to educate 
Owatonna Conference in the missionary ideal, 
and is also influential in the Southern Minne 
sota Congregational Club, a means of fellow- 
ship doing an increasing work in churches 
scattered over a larger area than is usually 
cultivated by such an organization. The avet- 
age distance covered by those who attended 
the last club meeting at Austin was over 1# 
miles. Despite a strong drift toward the State 
University, Carleton College is steadily grow 


ing, having now a Freshman Class of nearly | 


sixty, the largest in its history. 
A few years ago the Week of Prayer wa 
followed quite generally by evangelistic ser’ 


ices. This year there has been little effort in — 


this direction, and pastors who have made the 
attempt report small success. Social life is 


so crowded with engagements, even in the 


| towns and villages, that it is next to impossl 


| ble to get people to give their time on week 


\ + 
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days a8 formerly. The Woman’s Club makes 
increasingly large demands on the time of its 
members, and in some of our towns it has 
peen helping along a young actor, who under 
its auspices has been making addresses fn 
the interest of enlisting the sympathy of the 
ghurches with the legitimate drama, with good 
success in several towns, notably Owatonna. 
J. H.C. 


A WISCONSIN DEDICATION 


The First Church of Lake Geneva, Wis., 
starts the new year with the greatest record of 
its history—the largest church membership, 
the longest Sunday school roll and the best 
meeting house. Such is the outcome of the 
nearly sixty years of its life. Thirteen mem- 
pers constituted the nucleus of the church. 
Today about 260 are on the roll, nearly twenty 
having been added last year. The Sunday 
school membership is 200 and is increasing. 

The first church building was erected in 
1941, two years after organization, at an out- 
lay of $500. A decade or more of worship in 
that house ended with the completion of its 
successor, the cost of which was $2,500. As 
the fiftieth anniversary of the church ap- 
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sic was rendered, including two dedication 
hymns, 

The home expenses of the church last year, 
outside of the cost of the new edifice, were 
$2,400, and the benevolences over $500, besides 
two large gifts made by one individual—$1,500 
to the American Board and $2,000 to the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
Professor Gilmore’s Greek class has begun to 
read the epistle of James.——The Middlers in 
Greek, under Professor Ropes, have commenced a 
rapid reading and exegesis of the gospel of Mark. 
— Last week a student from Newton visited the 
seminary in the interests of the student volunteer 
movement. 
Andover 


At the Society of Inquiry L. C. Greeley, a Senior, 
read a paper on The Society of Inquiry During the 
Early Days of Its History; D. E. Burnham on The 
Society During the Later Days; and G. G. Brown 
gave incidents in the lives of Samuel Worcester 
and Elias Riggs.——The seminar in church history 
resumes its meetings this week.—B. E. Ray was 
Senior preacher. ——Professor Taylor gave a lecture 
on Oxford University on the Day of Prayer.— Last 





THK NEW EDIFICE AT LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


proached the matter of a more convenient and 
attractive house was again agitated, but not 
until last June was the farewell social held. 
In about five months progress on the present 
new house was such that the first service 
could be held in the chapel room. The edifice 
now stands completed after an expenditure of 
$15,000. The tower contains a beautiful chime 
of four bells and a good clock, both the gift 
of Mrs. Celia Wallace as a memorial. The 
auditorium is 52 feet square and the chapel 
88 by 40 feet in size, the two rooms being sep- 
arated by rolling shutters, and their combined 
capacity being 700. The basement includes 
4 dining-room, kitchen, reception and class 
tooms and storerooms. The building material 
is constituted of native bowlders, the struc- 
ture is Gothic in general style and stands on 
the site of the earliest house. 

A feature of the dedication services, held 
Jan. 18, 19, was the recital on the new pipe 
organ, given by the Allen, Boyd and Buell 
families as a memorial. The program in- 
cluded vocal as well as instrumental talent, 
many of the younger attendants at church 
thus being assigned parts. 

The formal dedication occupied three serv- 
‘ees on the second day. The address of wel- 
come was given by the pastor, Rev. C. A. Os- 
borne. Other addresses were heard from 
neighboring pastors and from Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Fifield, John Faville, and Prof. W. D. Mac- 
Kenzie, D. D., and Pres. F. W. Fisk, D. D., of 
Uhicago Seminary. The prayer was offered 
by Rev. D. L. Holbrook. A variety of mu- 





Monday G. G. Brown read a paper before the Bos- 
ton Missionary Union on Missionary Interest in the 
Churches. 

Yale 


Mr. R. P. Wilder of the Inter-Seminary Mission- 
ary Alliance gave two addresses last week.——On 
the Day of Prayer for Colleges all classes were 
omitted.—F. B. McAllister of the Middle Class 
spoke at Amherst, representing the Amherst stu- 
dents here.——Prof. J. M. Hoppin of the art school 
lectured on Signorelli last week.—The Leonard 
Bacon Club discussed, Granting that Card-playing, 
Theater-going and Dancing Are Baneful, Resolved, 
That the Minister Should Oppose Them from the 
Pulpit.——The Senior preacher was J. P. Deane. 


Chicago 


Owing to the retreat in connection with the 
Day of Prayer all exercises were suspended from 
Wednesday noon through Friday.—— Professor Tay- 
lor recently took his class to inspect the mission 
lodging houses and the work of the Y. M. C. A.—— 
The degree of B. D., for several years not given in 
course. must now be secured by work greatly in 
advance of that set for graduation and only a lim- 
ited number of each class will meet the require- 
ments, but all graduates will receive a certificate of 
graduation. Only college graduates are now re- 
ceived to English-speaking courses. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.—Cumberland Conference held its winter 
meeting in Portland, Jan. 26. Topics considered 
were: Trust«, The Church and Law and Order, 
bositive Eiements of the Gospel, The Comfort of 
the Gospel as Now Preached, The Compensation of 
Our Faith in the Present Transitions. 
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CLUBS . 


MAss.—A large attendance of the Connecticut 
Valley Club greeted ex-Minister L. A. Thurston of 
Hawaii, Jan. 25, at the Cooley House, Springfield. 
Mr. Thurston gave a clear and impressive state- 
ment of the reasons why it seemed to him expedi- 
ent for the United States to annex Hawaii. The 
address was fellowed by remarks and questions, 
including a brief stirring address by Dr. P. 8. 
Moxom. A resolution favoring annexation was 
then passed. 


Vi.—The annual meeting of the Club of Western 
Vermont was held at Burlington, Jan. 26, the sub- 
ject for discussion being The Social Teaching of 
Jesus, based on Prof. Shailer Matthews’s book. 
Man, Society, the Family was the topic of Rev. 
C. R. Seymour, The State, Wealth, Rev. W. L. Smart, 
Social Life. Human Progress, Social Reform, Pro- 
fessor Emerson. The evening address was on The 
Coming People by Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. The meeting was largely attended. W. J. 
Van Patten of Burlington was elected president. 


MINN.—The Minnesota Club, at its midwinter 
meeting, Jan. 24, discussed municipal ownership. 
Hon. 8. M. Owen, Judge R. D. Russell and Mr. 
Oscar Hallam opened the subject, which was fol- 
lowed by an interesting general discussion. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


At the ministers’ meeting last Monday morning 
Rev. L. V. Price of Brockton spoke on the subject, 
Why Go to Church? About the usual number at- 
tended the meeting. 


Brighton. Under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Association Mr. R. E. Ely, president of the Pros- 
pect Union, Cambridge, will give three addresses 
on the evenings of Feb. 3, 10 and 17, his subjects 
being War or Peace in Business, Henry George 
and His Work, and Bellamy and His Books. 


Massachusetts 


CHELSEA.—Central. Last Sunday morning an 
expectant congregation, which filled nearly every 
seat in the auditorium, anxiously awaited the de- 
cision of Rev. C. E. Jefferson regarding his recent 
call to Worcester. At the close of the sermon the 
pastor stated that he was unable to decide as to 
the continuance of his pastorate in Chelsea, but 
that he bad declined the call to Worcester. The 
committee on filling the pulpit of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, has unanimously decided that 
Mr. Jefferson be called to that church. The church 
and society will have the matter under considera- 
tion this week.—— First reports benevolences of 
$1,034 for the year, the full report not having been 
given at the annual meeting. About $200 were for 
foreign work. 

REVERE.—First. The annual reports were cheer- 
ing, showing larger Sunday congregations the past 
year than ever during the pastorate of Rev. W. 
8. Eaton; the various organizations have shown 
greater enthusiasm and unity of spirit has marked 
the work. The pastor has made over 500 calls. 
The benevolences amount to about $110. At their 
recent sale the Ladies’ Aid Society cleared over 
$400. A new series of Sunday evening lectures by 
the pastor is in progress, covering the events in the 
history of the children of Israel. 


CAMBRIDGE.— Wood Memorial has supported a 
church visitor, heretofore supported by the H. M. 8., 
and has decided to continue such service, and 
also to employ a chorister and organize a chorus. 
Rev. I. W. Sneath is pastor. 


QuIncy.—Bethany. The annual banquet was at- 
tended by 400 persons. Reports for the year were 
heard and an encouraging condition was reported. 
The required amount of funds for next year is 
nearly all in sight. Last year the Sunday school 
had a specially large attendance, beyond previous 
records, several times. 

ABINGTON has declined to accept the resignation 
of Rev. W. 8. Fritch by a decisive vote. When the 
action of the pastor was taken it was a great sur- 
prise to his people. 

LOWELL.—High Street. The pastor, Rev. 0. W. 
Huntington, recently preached a strong sermon 
against Sensationalism in Religion, which has been 
printed in response to the desire of many hearers. 
—Kirk Street. Dr. 8, L. Ward, first chosen dea- 
con in 1864, has never since missed the communion 
service. He declined re-election this year, but the 
church insisted on unanimously re-electing him.—— 
First Trinitarian. The total gifts to the Con- 
gregational societies last year amounted to $784 in 
collections and $4,514 in legacies.— John Street. 
A pleasant feature of the special gospel services 
was the visits of delegations from the neighboring 
churches, with their pastors, expressing not only 
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the good will of sister churches but furnishing spe- 
clal singing. The plan seemed more successful than 
the usual employment of a special singer. 

NATICK.—A powerful revival has blessed this 
ehurch and a large number of persons have been 
hopefully converted, among them many heads of 
families. Evangelist E. E. Davidson preached for 
three weeks, his brother, Frank Davidson, assist- 
ing. Rev. F. E. Sturgis is pastor. 

BROCKTON.— Wendell Avenue has made its first 
eight months of life a period of united effort and 
advance. The membership has increased by eight 
to a total of 74, and the average congregation at 
worship has been nearly 90. The new methods 
introduced have accomplished a remarkable up- 
building, and the financial showing was never bet- 
ter. At the time of organization the mother church, 
Porter, aided this enterprise by a generous gift, and 
as a result a balance is left in the treasury. Both 
organizations of the church, the Cheerful Helpers 
and the C. E. Society, have contributed toward the 
receipts of the church. An idea of the pastor, Rev. 
E. L. Noble, has been carried out through the year, 
that there be neither money-making occasions nor 
rented pews in the conduct of the church. The 
idea has been a notable success. The pastor, in 
forecasting the coming year, takes the ground that 
“every church is well-to-do which lets each man 
gauge his own generosity.””——Porter has just held 
its annual repast, with yearly reports following. 
The present pastorate of Rev. Dr. A. W. Archibald 
is but nine months’ long, but it has added nearly 40 
new members, making the present total almost 600. 
The average 8S. 8S. attendance is about 400 and the 
home department has grown from 47 to 164. All 
the other departments reported a flourishing condi- 
tion. 

WoORCESTER.—Union. The pastor, Dr. Tuttle, is 
urging his people to clear off the remaining $60,000 
debt on the edifice by voluntary contributions. 
Two individual gifts of $10,000 each have been re- 
ceived. The total cost of the church was $250,000. 
The pastor ‘holds a half-hour Bible class before the 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting.——Old South. 
The Men’s Union held a public meeting Jan. 27, 
with an attendance that nearly filled the church. 
A choice musical program occupied the first part of 
the evening, after which Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N. J., gave an excellent address on The 
Unity of the World.——Belmont and Summer Street. 
The plan of union of these two churches, proposed 
more than a year ago, is being revived. -Belmont is 
arranging to sell its property, which is deeply in- 
volved in debt. Summer Street has a fund of $30,- 
000 given by the former Deacon Ichabod Washburn 
to maintain a church for the poorer people. By the 
change of population most of the constituency of 
Summer Street has scattered. These two churches, 
lying adjacent, could unite and form a strong church. 
Each have appointed committees to consider plans 
of union.—Adams Square. This new movement 
is rapidly developing numbers and strength. The 
present quarters are literally packed with congre- 
gations numbering nearly 200. A large Sunday 
school, C. E. Society and Ladies’ Aid Society have 
been organized and steps have been taken for in- 
corporation. It is expected that soon a church of 
75 or more members will be organ'zed. 


NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. At the annual re- 
union and roll-call, Jan. 27, 300 persons were at 
the supper, 245 of whom were members. More 
than 40 responses were sent, also, making a repre- 
sentation of 287 out of a membership of 382. Fifty 
dollars were raised after supper to eomplete the 
fund for new singing-books, and 300 copies of In 
Excelsis are to be secured immediately. About 
400 copies of The Congregationalist Handbook 
were distributed among the families of the church 
by the First Club, accompanied by the pastor's let- 
ter. Rev. J. L. Sewall is the pastor. 

ATHOL.—During the Week of Prayer and the 
week following Evangelist E. A. Whittier held a 
series of meetings, and a large number of converts 
and inquirers and a deep religious interest resulted. 
The preaching was sound and effective. The work 
was continued by the pastor, Rev. B. G. Bugbee. 

PEPPERELL rejoices that Rev. J. B. Thrall, for- 
merly of the First Church, Albany, N. Y., and for 
six years pastor of the First Church, Salt Lake City, 
has accepted its call. Never in its 150 years of ex- 
istence has this church been more united in the 
choice of a pastor. Mr. Thrall has supplied the 
pulpit since August last. With its organizations in 
good working order this ancient church enters upon 
a new era. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North held a delightful meeting 
recently in the interest of the Sunday schoo}. For 
several years the adult Bible class has combined its 
annual meeting with a reception to the members of 
the home department. The attendance this year 
was about 100 and addresses were made by the 
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pastor, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, the superintendent 
and other officers.——Zastern Avenue. Rev. R. H. 
Bosworth is giving illustrated lectures on Pilgrim’s 
Progress.—— Faith. At the annual meeting Rev. 
H.C. Meserve recommended the purchase of a more 
central lot for anew edifice, to be called Buckingham 
Memorial Church. The women have pledged a good 
nucleus for the necessary funds. Mr. Meserve is 
reading Pilgrim’s Progress with his Sunday even- 
ing congregations.— South. Last year a net gain 
of 25 was added to the membership. The benevo- 
lences amounted to $7,400. 

LEVERETT.—The pastor, Rev. R. L. Hartt, is lec- 
turing in the town house on The History of the 
English Bible. He also gives week evening talks 
at two out-stations. 

WILLIAMSBURG.—Last week the meeting house 
was rededicated, an unusually large congregation 
being present. A general reunion was held, in 
which many former members and out-of-town 
friends were present and several former pastors. 
Addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. E. G. Cobb, 
H. 8. Snyder, C. O. Day, H. M. Tyler and John 
Pierpont, the pastor. Extensive repairs have been 
made through the generosity of Mrs. L. D. Janes, 
who built the new chapel. The cost was about 
$7,000. The Woman’s Society gave $1,000, and 
other subscriptions were added. This is one of the 
oldest churches in the county. 


laine 


WATERVILLE.—Rev. E. L. Marsh and his people 
are rejoicing over the past year’s work. A year ago 
the church was $2,000 in debt. A movement inau- 
gurated last November for paying this debt was so 
successful that $1,000 were collected in eight weeks 
and $750 of the remainder pledged to be paid before 
Jan. 1, 1899. The benevolences, however, reached 
the sum of $514. Every department of the church 
isin good condition. Two large 8. 8. classes have 
been added. The library has been increased by 110 
volumes, the interest in the young people’s meetings 
has deepened and excellent work h:s been done by 
the benevolent societies. A large class for mission- 
ary and Bible study has met weekly with Mrs. 
Marsh. The Week of Prayer resulted in conver- 
sions, and in the organization of two instruction 
classes, one of boys, the other of girls, which met 
with the pastor once in two weeks to converse with 
him about the Christian life, with a view to entering 
the church in the spring. 

MAcHIAS.—The annual roll-call was responded to 
by over 100, about half the membership. A bal- 
ance remained in the treasury at the close of the 
year. Rev. C. D. Crane is pastor. 

BROWNVILLE.—Accessions last year were 12, 
half of them on confession. A fund of $800 for im- 
provements on the building is in hand. 

Rev. 8. 8. York, the indefatigable missionary of 
Oxford County, visits lumber camps during the 
winter, preaching and carrying reading matter. 
He has a wide field, having preached in 13 towns 
and plantations and visiting at the homes. 


Rev. Charles Whittier has spent the past month 
on the coast.——The Jonesport pulpit is vacant.—— 
Rev. C. N. Davie is filling well an important place 
on the Cranberry Isles, with meetings largely at- 
tended.— At Ilesford the people hope to build in 
the summer. 

New Hampshire 

RaYMOND.—Revy. A. H. Thompson has reported a 
summary of his 10 years’ pastorate. Over $17,000, 
including $8,000 for the new church, have been 
given for home expenses and $971 for benevolence. 
Additions to the church have been 39. He has 
asked that the pastoral relation be severed at the 
expiration of the 10 years. 

NortTH WEARE.—The Freewill Baptist meeting 
house, in which the Congregationalists have wor- 
shiped since their organization, has now been 
deeded to them, and a new vestry is in process of 
erection. The pastor is Rev. W. 8. Randall. 


HAMPSTEAD has received from Mrs. William Fel- 
lows a set of individual communion cups and two 
handsome silver plates as a memorial of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Kimball Brickett. The gift is 
greatly appreciated. 

BRENTWOOD has had a good year, 12 having 
been added, 10 on confession. The benevolences 
amounted to $82. Rev. H. H. Colburn is pastor. 


Brooklins reports a quiet year and the pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Belanger, reports 1,441 calls.——Lynde- 
boro shows evidences of strong religious interest 
and closes the year with no indebtedness.——Dun- 
barton has increased attendance at all services and 
gave benevolent contributions of $150.——Alton, 
during the past year, has paid its current expenses 
and reduced the chapel debt.—The King’s Daugh- 
ters of South Church, Concord, gave $170 in charity 
during 1897, and during five years $669. 
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Vermont 


BETHEL.—The recent annual roll-call was the 
first anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. W. 4 
Warner. A reception was given him and his 
with a large attendance. Then services were held 
in the auditorium. Deacon Emery read a history of — 
the church; of the 82 members 69 responded tothe — 
roll; interesting letters were read, testimonies were 
given and the pastor gave an address. Refresh — 
ments were served later. 


BARTON began the publication of its new Paper, 
Our Church Work, last month. Each issue will eop. 
tain editorial comment, a contributed article ang 
news from neighboring churches. The first number — 
presents a good cut of the meeting house on the 
cover. Rev. R. L. Sheaff is pastor. 


DUMMERSTON.—Deacon and Mrs. Leroy Wilder 
recently celebrated their 66th wedding anniversary, ] 
Until recently they have lived on the farm where © 
Mr. Wilder’s father, a deacon also, lived 77 years, 
and where his grandfather settled in 1795. 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Central. An increase of Bible 
study among adults has been noticed since the §, g, 
lessons are taken as the topic for the midweey | 
prayer meeting. Attendance has increased at the 
latter service and home reading of the Scriptures 
has been stimulated. The daily readings are printed 
for each week on the church calendar. 

CENTRAL FALLS.—The Endeavor meetings ar 
showing deep interest this winter. One class ip | 
the Sunday school has refurnished the pastors | 
room in the church with taste and increased com. 
fort. 

Connecticut 

CLINTON has enjoyed a prosperous year, 28 new 
members having been received, all but two on con. 
fession. The year closed without debt, and with 
$600 given to benevolence. The C. E. Society gaye 
a reception to Rev. and Mrs. T. A. Emerson onbe- 
ginning the 13th year of his pastorate. It has re 
cently sent a large box of books and magazines tog 
mining village in Kentucky. 

NEW LONDON.—First. The annual reports have 
just been issued in pamphlet form. The member- 
ship is 493, a gain of 19. The gifts amounted to 
over $6,000, which is a larger sum thah was spent 
for current expenses. During the year the firt 
volume of the history of the church, written by the 
pastor, Rev. 8. L. Blake, D. D., was published. 

PLANTSVILLE.—A bout 40 past and present mem- 
bers of the choir met at the house of Mrs. J. ¢, 
Pultz, recently, and presented her with a hand- 
some quartered-oak desk in recognition of her hay- 
ing served for over a quarter of a century as the 
leading soprano of the choir. 

NEw HAVEN.— United. Forty new members were 
added last year, making the membership 645.— 
Plymouth. The membership last year increased by 
45, one-third on confession. The Sunday school 
shows a gain of 50 per cent., the present number 
being 375. 

WILLIMANTIC.—The 70th anniversary of the — 
church was held recently, and included an interest 
ing series of reminiscences. The annual reports 
show a present membership of 343, of whom 2% 
were added last year. 

MIDDLETOWN.—South. Instead of the roll-call 
at the annual supper each member wrote the name 
on a slip of paper with some testimony, and these 
were collected and read. 

NEw BRITAIN.—Center has organized a Society 
of Andrew and Philip, and a large number of mep 
have been enrolled. The church has voted $50 
rescue mission work. 

BRISTOL has issued the proceedings of its 150th — 
anniversary in attractive pamphlet form, containing 
besides the full program many of the addresses and 
a number of cuts. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

SYRACUSE.—Plymouth. The Keswick Confer 
ence, Jan. 16-20, was largely attended, and pre 
nounced by many as the most spiritually helpful 
meeting ever enjoyed. The address of Rev. Charles 
Ray of Cambridge, Mass., was of great impressive — 
ness, About 100 ministers attended part or all ol ) 
the sessions. The general attendance was larg — 
and increased daily and the tide of spiritual power — 
rose high, although the addresses were quiet and 
given to Christians. It was felt that the city bad 
never seen such wonderful gatherings. Plans are 
forming for the continuance of the teachings # 
regular meetings. : 

CARTHAGE.—The number of members added 
since the present pastorate began, June, 1893, &* — 
ceeds by nine the membership then enrolled. There 
are two members whose respective ages are 100 
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and 103. The former has been a life-long Congrega- 
tionalist and is able to attend service. The pastor, 
Rev. J. B. Felt, presents annually a copy of The 
Congregationalist Handbook to each family. 

RocHESTER.—Plymouth. Rev. W. F. Kettle’s 
people have asked bim to withdraw his resignation. 
South. Rev. G. L. Hanscom, the new pastor, is 
having large congregations. 

West Winfield makes steady growth in member- 
ship and in the Sunday school. Benevolences in 
1897 were $340. Now » 

GLEN RipGE.—An outlying Boys’ Club in a poor 
section of Bloomfield, recently formed, is doing 
well, membership in it being considered an honor. 
A successful church prayer meeting recently was 
largely made up of short addresses by laymen on 
assigned topics. The Y. P. 8. C. E. has recently 
sent a box to North Carolina, has contributed gen- 
erously toward a boys’ club entertainment in the 
Bowery, New York, given clothing to the poor and 
maintained an active good literature committee. 
The beneficence of the church last year was over 
$1,900, all the denominational, and also some other 
causes, having been remembered. 

PERTH AMBOY.—Swedish has had a struggle to 
survive. The necessity of repairing the building 
two years ago burdened it with a considerable debt. 
The new pastor of a year ago was hardly ordained 
and installed before family matters called him back 
toSweden. For eight months now the church has 
been served by a student from Chicago and the out- 
look has brightened greatly. The spiritual eondi- 
tion is excellent and the financial prospect is im- 
proving. The people, out of their slender resources, 
found means to pay off $71 for a poor widow in debt, 
Here is, indeed, practical comradeship for a friend 
in need. 

WEstFrIiELD.—A 8.8. home department has been 





organized. The church made a net gain of 17 last 
year. The benefi ted to more than 
$2,700, being nearly equal to twice the home ex- 
penditures. A missionary box, valued at $225, has 
just been sent to Alabama. All but one of the 
denominational causes were sustained last year. 
Rey. Henry Ketcham is pastor. 


NEWARK.—Belleville Ave. Attendance at wor- 
ship is steadily improving, and the Sunday school is 
increasing in numbers. Dr. Rice, the pastor, has 
just formed a “Bible Club,” a semi-monthly class 
for Bible study. It has already over 50 members. 

East ORANGE.—First now numbers over 400 
members, 46 having been added the past year. 
Jan. 1a $1,000 payment was made on the mortgage. 

Pennsylvania 

KANE.—In spite of straitened times the church 
has raised during the year $1,429 for annual ex- 
penses, $203 for benevolences, and $2,640 on its 


indebtedness. A period of 10 years closes with a 
membership of 102; property whose actual cost 
has been $17,000, of which amount $16,000 has 


been paid; a Sunday school of 145 members; and a 
Y. P. S.C. E. of 52. During the special meetings 
which have just closed Rev. A. L. Smalley, D. D., 


of Jamestown, N. Y., ave a spiritual uplift in a 
orief series of earnest sermons. Rey. C. A. Jones 
is pastor. 
THE SOUTH 
Georgia 
ATLANTA.—First. Evangelistic services have 
been in progress for a time as a result of the Week 
of Prayer, and more than 30 conversions are noted. 
Alabama 


_ SHELBY.—First. Every part of the church work 
is prospering. A reading-room has been estab- 
lished and a society for literary improvement or- 
ganized, meeting on alternate weeks. A trained 
chorus has given two concerts, which have been 
highly appreciated. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Scott, 
Sang in the North last year with the “jubilee sing- 
rs.” ——Covenant. The pastor, Rev. A. T. Clarke, 
has been appointed State representative of the 
Sunday School Society. 

Balm of Gilead and Equality Churches at Central, 
Mouotain Springs Church at Clanton, also the 
churches at Barfield, Dadeville, Dothen, Edwards- 
Ville, Houston and Sulligent report revival interest 
and large additions. The churches at Arbacoo- 
chee and Kidd and Union Grove Church at Oxford 
more than doubled their membership in 1897. 
These are cheering accounts from fields in the far 
South, from which we do not hear too often. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

SANDUSKY.—First, The review of five years 
past, during which Rev. C. A. Vincent has been 
Pastor, shows a gain in membership of over 200, of 
these 176 being on confession. The morning con- 
Sregations have increased from 200 to 500, and the 





evening attendance from 50 to over 600. During 
this time other changes have produced good re- 
sults: the Open Air Association which holds meet- 
ings in the streets from spring to fall, a city mis- 
sionary of the church has worked diligently, the 
Ladies’ League, uniting under one head all the 
women’s work, has raised about $4,000, an insti- 
tute with classes of instruction, reading-rooms and 
&@ gymnasium has operated successfully, a $50,000 
edifice has been built and an average of $9,400 a 
year has been raised. 

GARRETTSVILLE.—Reports of year show good re- 
sults, Since the coming of Rev. H. O, Allen, 16 
months ago, repairs in the auditorium have been 
made and the entire building has been recarpeted. 
The morning and evening congregations are large, 
prayer meetings are well attended and spiritual. 
Nearly 30 have been added to church thembership 
and benevolences have increased. It was voted at 
the annual meeting that the engagement of the pas- 
tor be indefinite and that two months’ notice be 
given by either party of a wish to terminate the 
relationship—a provision which seems to be gaining 
favor among the churches. 


TWINSBURG.—The annual meeting was the larg- 
est and best held for a number of years and the 
reports from all the societies show a healthy con- 
dition. The 8. 8. and C. E. membership and aver- 
age attendance have increased during the year. 
The benevolent contributions are up to the average, 
while the amount given to foreign missions was 
larger than for years. Rev. A. W. Swengelis pastor. 


CINCINNATI.— Welsh. Rev. D. I. Jones preached 
here recently.——Storrs. Rev. E. A. King preached 
Jan. 23. A course of eight lectures and concerts is 
being given here, the talent being drawn only from 
this city. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 166.) 

BETHEL in 10 years has come to have a Sunday 
school of 250, a C. E. Society of 70, and congrega- 
tions that require an enlargement of the house at 
once. Jan. 16 the Misses Wyckoff, missionaries 
from China, spoke in the morning and their father 
in the evening. Rev. M. H. Lyon is pastor. 


SouTH CHICAGO and its special mission at 98th 
Street, under the care of Rev. G. H. Bird, show a 
wonderful growth. About 1,000 persons heard the 
addresses and songs in Chinese by the Wyckoff 
sisters at the church. 


GLENCOE.—The first communion of 1898 was ad- 
ministered by the recent pastor, Rev. Moses Smith, 
who is blind, assisted by a veteran minister of the 
town who is 87 years old. : 

Melvin had 15 conversions during the Week of 
Prayer. 

Indiana 

FREMONT.—Rev. J. R. Preston of Fort Wayne 
Association visited this vacant field recently. Val- 
uable members have removed, and the church feels 
the effect of unfortunate dissensions. Mr. Preston, 
who was formerly the pastor, was strongly urged to 
renew his relations here. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s. Rev. A. M. Hills has 
closed two weeks’ work. Forty persons signed 
cards. He has now gone to Union Church.—— 
Mayflower. Sunday evening services, which have 
not been held since the change of location, have 
been resumed, and the attendance is encouraging. 
—Plymouth. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst’s recent lec- 
ture on Picturesque Scenes in New England was 
largely attended. 

Michigan 


GRAND Raptips.—First has had its annual meet- 
ings, showing a healthy condition. Home expenses 
have been less than usual and benevolences were 
sustained. Additions numbered 41. Two addi- 
tional deacons have been elected, making 10 in all. 
Eventide services at 5 o’clock have been well sus- 
tained. The pastor, Dr. D. F. Bradley, on these 
occasions has lectured on The Religion of the Poets 
and Prose Writers, The Ideal City, The Humiliation 
of China, etc.——South, soon to re-enter its build- 
ing damaged by fire, will replace the opera-chairs 
with pews and rent them. The past year has been 
prosperous under Rev. F. E. York’s lead. 

LANSING.—Pilgrim is not yet five years old, but 
its Sunday school has celebrated the 10th anniver- 
sary. The church assumed self-support last year. 
About $3,500 are pledged toward a new edifice. A 
pleasing social feature during the year was a recog- 
nition social, at which every member was introduced 
to every other member. Remarks were made by 
representatives of the old, the new and the young 
members, and a prayer service followed. Rev. 
E. B. Allen is pastor. 

DetrRoit.—Fort Street. The annual meeting re- 
vealed a prosperous year. All departments are in 
good condition, expenses met and the membership 
is 207. 
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Wisconsin 


APPLETON.— Rev. Dr. John Faville has just 
preached his 12th annual sermon, which gave evi- 
dence 85f substantial progress. The 8. 8. roll con- 
tains 847 members, with an average attendance of 
620. Eighteen distinct departments, with 15 treas- 
urers and other officers, constitute the plan of 
ehurch work. The present pastorate has witnessed 
@ gratifying growth in all lines. In this time over 
400 have passed away and 512 have united with 
the church, 422 on confession, no communion 
season in these years passing without some ad- 
ditions. The number of families has increased 
from about 200 to over 600. A commodious and 
modern house of worship has replaced the old build- 
ing, while two chapels have been located for the 
convenience of remote localities, and the value of 
the church property has increased from about $12,- 
000 to $45,000. At the annual business meeting a 
suggestion to secure the debt of nearly $6,000 by 
mortgage was promptly rejected, and a committee 
appointed to clear it provided the means in one 
week. The Sunday Evening Club, now numbering 
690 members, holds its sixth annual banquet Feb. 8. 
lts work, successful from the first, shows no signs 
of abatement. It has helped to sustain a chorus of 
over 100 men and boys, who through the year have 
furnished music of high order at both morning and 
evening service. This year, as heretofore, the club 
furnishes an excellent course of entertainments. 
A chorus of 100 girls sings in the Sunday school. 


SPRING GREEN held its annual meeting with a 
dinner Jan. 19. The Methodist and Congregational 
pastors have held a two weeks’ series of meetings 
at Wyoming, which is yoked with this church. 


At Big Spring, Davis Corners and Jackson the 
Congregational and Methodist pastors united in 
holding meetings, which resulted in about 40 con- 
versions. 

THE WEST 


Mason CitTy.—An event rare in this State oc- 
curred Jan. 12—the installation of a pastor. Only 
nine pastors now serving in the State were thus in- 
ducted into office. In this case the candidate was 
Rev. C. H. Rogers, a graduate of Chicago Seminary 
in 1877. His former fields were Lansing, Io., Mich- 
igan City, Ind., Geneseo, Ill., and River Falls and 
Kenosha, Wis. He served this church a year before 
installation. Rev. W. W. Gist, D. D., preached the 
sermon; Rev. J. D. Mason, an early pastor, offered 
the prayer. The church was never so prosperous. 
The people are united and enthusiastic. The edifice 
is crowded at morning and evening services. The 
foundation for a new $25,000 building has been 
laid. 

GILBERT was yoked with Ames, under the care 
of Rev. H. P. Douglass, until last November, when 
it seemed best to divide them, the work at Ames 
demanding his entire time. Since then Gilbert has 
been pastoriess, but it is being supplied for the 
present by Mrs. Tingle, the wife of the pastor at 
Jewell. She is giving satisfaction as a preacher 
and is greeted by large congregations, but the peo- 
ple feel that they want a permanent pastor, have 
already subscribed his salary and are now in search 
of him. The church is out of debt and harmony 
prevails, 

FARMINGTON.—On New Year’s Day Rev. A. W. 
Wiggins sent out cards of greetings to members of 
his church and congregation and invited them to.a 
reception in the church parlors Jan. 5. A large 
number turned out to greet him and a delightful 
social evening was enjoyed. An interesting feature 
was a graphophone exhibition. 

Ex1RA.—The congregations last year, though not 
large, have averaged nearly the total membership, 
77 at the beginning of 1898. About $900 were 
raised for home expenses, including money spent 
in improving and enlarging the parsonage. Hope 
Church, a part of this field, is in good condition. 
Rev. H. L. Wissler is pastor. 

BELLE PLAINE.—Some encouraging features are 
reported. All departments are well attended and the 
young people’s meetings are full of life and interest. 
At a recent bazar the women netted nearly $150. 
Rev. A. H. Sedgwick is pastor. 

HARMONY.—Revival services are in progress and 
several conversions have already occurred. The 
pastor, Rev. A. J. Benton, is being assisted by Rev. 
J. W. Thompson. 


The pew rental system followed for years at Ed- 
wards Chureh, Davenport, has been displaced by 
the weekly offering plan.— About 40 accessions 
at Traer will result from union meetings recently 


closed. 
TMinnesota 


BELVIEW, in a wheat-growing country, has about 
200 inhabitants. During the last 14 months a meet- 
ing house has been built, furnished and paid for, 
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except $36, a membership organized, C. E. and 
W.C. T. U. societies formed. Rev. G. E. Northrup 
on leaving for Michigan was the recipient of an 
appreciative testimonial signed by the leadtng citi- 
zens. 


NORTHFIELD, where Rev. J. E. McConnell is 
well on in his eighth year, is the seat of Carleton 
College, to which it sustains vital relations. This 
church ranks second in the State in benevolences, 
which frequently exceed its home expenditures. 
The membership is a little more than 500. 


NEw YorK MILLs.—Special services are being 
held by Evangelist Fellows with good promise. 
The regular work has been much hindered by the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

Rev. W. A. Whitcomb of Ada holds week day 
services at Felton, which are well attended and 
much appreciated. Rev. J. H. B. Smith of Wadena 
has been giving an enjoyable series of illustrated 
lectures with good attendance. 


Nebraska 


WEstT Pornt.—An enthusiastic movement is on 
foot to secure a good parsonage property. At the 
close of a recent serviee a letter was read from a 
lady member, offering to give valuable city property 
toward the enterprise. Another member, lately re- 
moved to Omaha, followed this with an offer of a 
splendid building site if a house costing not less 
than $1,600 could be built. The canvass for funds 
is in progress, with every prospect of success. Rev. 
Samuel Pearson has been pastor for seven years. 

LINCOLN.—First concluded its annual meeting 
Jan. 20. The trustees made a detailed report of 
the subscription lists for the coming year, and ‘at 
their request were given another week in which to 
complete their work. At its close the 1898 budget 
is to be agreed upon. Excellent reports were pre- 
sented from every department. The two mi 
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joicing. There were addresses in both English and 
Chinese, music by the choir of Bethany Church and 
the Chinese quartets of this city and Oakland, with 
refreshments provided by the Chinese brethren. 
The building, which is light, cheery and well venti- 
lated, will be used both as chapel and Christian 
home. Special thanks are due Mr. O. D. Wheeler, 
a builder, of Bethany Church, who has superin- 
tended the work without compensation, securing 
the best possible results at minimum expense.—— 
First rejoices over closing the year without debt 
and adding $500 to the pastor’s salary.— Fourth. 
Two weeks of revival services have just closed.—— 
Olivet increased its receipts and savings during 
1897 by $1,000. 
been liquidated.-—-Cooper. The recent addition 
of a morning service has served to increase the 
8. S. membérship 50 per cent. 


SARATOGA.—So effective has been a five years’ 
protest against the saloon that when an application 
for license came before the County Board of Super- 
visors it was unanimously rejected without consul- 
tation, though 50 persons from the little community 
were present. The petition against the license has 
105 voters’ names, besides many others. 

PARADISE is about to receive a beautiful new 
communion set, thegift of the Young Ladies’ Guild 
of First Church, Oakland. 


Washington 

WALLA WALLA.—First. Rev. E. L. Smith has 
resigned his pastorate, to take effect in October, 
but finds himself so nervously exhausted that the 
church has given him a vacation of six weeks, from 
Feb. 1, which he,will probably spend in southern 
California. Rev. W. C. Merritt, recently of Sno- 
homish, has consented to supply this church during 
Mr. Smith’s absence. 





schools were shown to be in a flourishing condition. , 
CHADRON.—The Ladies’ Aid Society recently held | 


avery successful fair and festival, the proceeds of 
which reduced the amount owed the C. C. B. 8. on 
the parsonage to $24. Rev. A. E. Ricker, whospent 
some weeks in the East in the interests of Chadron 
Academy, has resumed pastoral work here. 


OMAHA.—First. Rev. A. F. Sherrill, for 17 years 
pastor here and much beloved throughout the State, 
was warmly welcomed, Jan. 23, by his former people, 
to whom he preached for the first time since the 
close of his pastorate in 1888. 

HYANNIS.—Rev, F. A. Warfield of Omaha, who 
has become much interested in this new church, 
has been assisting the pastor, Rev. B. H. Jones, in 
evangelistic work. ‘ 


Rev. G. T. Noyce has been holding special meet- 
ings at both his preaching points, Brunswick and 
Willowdale. > 
South Dakota 

DEADWOOD recently celebrated the 23d anniver- 
sary of the building of its house of worship. The 
first religious service was held Dec. 3, 1876. The 
organization was perfected Jan. 15, 1877. By pri- 
vate subscription among the miners and business 
men $800 were raised for a building. The women 
arranged for a series of festivities and gave the first 
strawberry and ice cream festival in the Black Hills. 
The miners paid as high as $5 for a supper provided 
a lady were furnished him to eat with. The re- 
ceipts from the two suppers were about $800 which, 
added to the amount already raised, completed the 
edifice, purchased an organ, helped toward the pas- 
tor’s salary. This church is now one of the strong- 
est in the Black Hills. Rev. Alexander McConnel- 
is pastor. 

WAUBAY.—A public reception at the church parl 
lors was given Rev. E. Fenn Lyman and his bride 
upon their arrival after their marriage. Mrs. Ly- 
man received many pretty and useful gifts from the 
women, while Mr. Lyman was presented with $22. 
He has begun regular work at Summit, a railroad 
town nine miles distant. 

HowARD.—Three weeks of union meetings have 
been held, the M. E. church and pastor uniting. 
Occasional services have been held at Vilas, where 
a church property originally owned by the Baptists 
and costing $1,200 has been secured, the C. C. B. 8. 
aiding with a reasonable grant. 

HvuRoN.—The annual meeting was held Jan. 12. 
Among gratifying reports were those of the Ladies’ 
Aid, which raised $230, and the Ladies’ Missionary 
Society, $106. 

REDSTONE has shown deep interest in missionary 
and humanitarian enterprises. Recently a social 
was held in ajd of the children’s home at Sioux Falls. 


PACIPIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The new Chinese Mission 
House was dedicated, Jan. 13, 14, with great re- 
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APerrect Supstitute For 
MOTHERS MILK. FOR 40 
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Considerable indebtedness has 
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The edifice at Mountain View was entirely dg. 
stroyed by fire, with all its contents, Jan. 10, ik 
was fully insured.—Special meetings are 
held in many of the churches, General Miss 
Walters assisting. His engagement calendar § 
full for several weeks to come. : 








America’s greatest = 
Medicine, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, 
Keeps the blood 
Warm, rich and pure, 
It builds up the 
System, wards off 
Colds, pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, fevers 
And the grip, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, dyspepsia, 
Scrofula and that 
Tired feeling, 





WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent on owe of ap orvuniag ia the 
rden” for me provided they 
apply by letter F REE po give 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnif- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (ae) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book | 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and theseare 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 

cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual whowill 

state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3(Ci 
35337 CORTLANDT S'NEW YORK § 





Like A Chair. 


About once a year we come to a piece of furniture whic 
we cannot describe. The attempt to visualize its charms 8 
so hopeless at the outset that it paralyzes the pen. 

Here is such a piece. Imagine a Hall-Stand in the form” 
of a great arm chair with massive sweeping sides and a plate 
glass back, Carry the rough idea a step further and beautily 
it with the best hand carving. Give it branching legs and 
claw feet, and the conception is complete. 

The lid lifts and a generous chest comes into VieW | 
There are fine combination hooks of polished brass for hats | 
coats and canes. The mirror is a great 32 by 43 plate. Th 
wood is a special selection of white oak, quartered grain. 

The carving is noteworthy even in these days of reduh 


dant adornment. 


The post, base-board, etc., are su 


chiseled, and the sea-monsters in full relief on the top 4 


have rarely been equaled in cabinet work. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Education 

_—. Debate on the Indian Appropriation Bill 
in Congress brought out the interesting state- 
ment that the football team of the Carlisle 
School earned $7,000 for the treasury of that 
institution last year. 

_— Rev. George M. Searle, C.S. P., Har- 
yard, ’57, formerly a Unitarian and more re- 
cently a Protestant Episcopalian, for many 
years recognized as one of the ablest of Amer- | 
ican astronomers, has been appointed by Pope 
Leo XIII. director of the Vatican observa- 
tory. 

_ At Yankton College a physical culture 
department has been added this year, through 
the efforts of the Y. W. C. A. and its friends. 
All the girls are required to attend, and some 
outside the college avail themselves of the 
training. The committee is planning also to 
build a woman’s gymnasium during the next 
five years. 





Weekly Register 
Calis 


ADAMS, Jas. R., Argentine, Kan. (eoemerty of Bevier, 
Mo.), to ee Ee Col. Has 
APPLETON, Harry, to permanen pastorate at Middle- 


BLUGARDNER, Burdette C., to Newton, lo, Ac- 


CHAPIN, Chas. H., to remain another year at New 


nesville, Minn 
CLEAN ES, Chas. P, recently of First Ch., Waterford, 


Me., to Standish. 
FISHER, Jesse L., Cam prants Neb., to Rising City. 
Accepts, to begin M Mare: 
FRIZ IZ7ZELI Sestiagton, Wis., ok call to 


to Wash- 


First ch. my Ciairs. 
GROVER, Nahum W., Centre Ossipee, 


ington. Declines, and = continue ett hy: present 
charge the oigne 13° 

HASSELL, Richard B., N. Yakima, Wn., to Everett. 
Accep , 

IRELAND, yt EE 8., Betaguen, Mich., to Dundee. 
ponept, A Sr ti ati 

JEFFER E., Gentray bans) Chelsea, Mass., de- 
clines tall te Piedmont Ch., reste 


r. 
KERN, Andrew, Lansing, io., “a Lansing Ridge. Ac- 
LEWIS, 2. Honey. New Brighton, Minneapolis, accepts 
call to Barnesvil le. 
MoGREGOR, Alex., Lowry Hill Ch., Minneapolis, to 


Park Ch., St. Paul. 
POOLE, bransie Ai Topsfield, Mass., to Swampscott. 
eth. accepts call to Almira, 


RAWLINS, Geo. zB. ( 
and ont ataiians, 
RATHOND, Andrew V. V. president Union College, 
Gectines call to Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
— oe Dacha: A., Wollaston, Mass., accepts call 
uNSWoR TH, Joseph K., Scotland, Ont., to Guelph. 
Ordinations and Installations 
BRONBON, Oliver H., o. Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, 0., 





PEYTON, Frank, o. p. the Ch., Warsaw, IIl., =. 
18. Sermon, Rev. fred. Bowen; pened parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. K. W estfall, 

cilisidihin. 
BARRETT, Mendes, Gowrie, Lo. 
BATES, Ja ,» Randolph Ventre, Vt., to take effect 


BLACK ELL, Wm., Sleepy Eye, Minn., to take effect 


CASE, Alb ert M., Benttectia, Xe To. fe Ges effect June 1 
CRESS Abra’ to Tg full time 


< 
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A New Fap.—The design of one piece of furni- 
ture in the shape of another piece (asa table in the 
form of a chair) is the latest craze of the day, and 
one of the best of these novel designs is described 
in another column over the signature of the Paine 
Furniture Co., Boston. It is a hall-stand in the 
form of a great easy-chair. Odr readers will be in- 
terested to see the engraving which we print of it 
in connection with its description. 
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A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Compressing 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
by hand. 


weve MARS Mm 


Non 
toy 


oReeNTT 


relfeyrey 


The Ostermoor Patent 








TT TRI 


A proposition to 


who sleep. 
him, providing he can get 


question if he wants it. 


Our Proposition: 


We will send you (and prepay 
transportation charges to any point) 


: Elastic Felt ic J S. 


el and positively guaranice that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in 
cleanliness, durability or comfort. References, Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Commercial 
Agency. We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it and get your 


money back, 
possible way, at the end of 


a THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


We have advertised this ow ope Pd 
mattresses 


years, selling tens of thousands of 


and only five returned as yet. If you are 
skeptical about its merits or don’t need one 


oemohiet, Tae ‘hes 


Not for sale at stores. 


Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 
dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress, 


2] 

E OSTERMOOR & CO., 

a: 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 
Minin ui iii ipa iii pip) 


omc) 


if not satisfactory in every 


handsome, illustrated 
my asking. Th ctvee beh eanhaeen, pny ted 
e ives 
dreds of references and testimonials. 





Church Cushions. 


We make or renovate them 
p svooge f thoroughly, and cheaper 
an you imagine. The se in use 
in over 25,000 Churc 
guap tme tenis mai Mar i, we. & 
Rs re a 
ate eit Ouaions tet the =] 
a Patent Elastic Felt & 
Mattress for myself, pay it is with great pleasure 


B 

: 
Surely any reasonable 
person is willing to give 
a trial to an idea new to 
his money back without 

2] 

ic 


that I report both cushions and mattress in good [& 
shape to-day, having retained their elasticity per- 
fect fe 


ears ago I purchased another mattress 
fora leven 7 and can carte same of it. I much 
ol your pans Elastic ~~ Mattress to best [& 
Yours truly, . H. STEVENS. 


Send for our ‘ed. a Charch Cushions,” 
UUM aaa 








Hotels and Travel 





to the Stats secre ip of Doane Gon 
DAVIDSON, Wm, E. taryinip of Dean 8. 
DURANT, Edward, Wittembu To. 
FEWSTER, Ernest P. Lowell, 

FOR ORBES, ‘i At, 8. Galeton ‘and ‘Churchill, Ont. His 


Ont. 
FRITCH, Wilson 8., First Ch., gi Mass., to take 
oeeaeee carn’! HL, Farmi 
Sam’ armin in. 
HOFFMAN, John H.. ' Tittleten, Na N.H., 2 take effect in 


TouRs under escort. ALL EXPENSES—§480 | 
HOP Kin: KINS, *. Wm. H., Gross Park Ch., Chicago, to take.| to $875, according to Tour. Visiting SPAIN, MOROCCO, | 
ALGIERS, MALTA, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PALES: | 


SAVAGE. ‘Sohn W., De Pere, Wis., to take effect March 1. 


aa A. 8. Homer, N. Y., to take effect | “arg tig Hndepénaene Tickets issued for any desired | 
d 1. tour—EvRoPs, the ORIENT, NILE and ROUND THE 


THOMAS, Chandler N., New Haven, Vt., to take effect 

WAY, Lawrence F., Harmony, Guthrie, Okl. Goes back 

Alfred E., Lagonda Ave. Ch., Spring- 
Dismissions 


field, ( 


WORLD. Choice Booms all Ocean Steamers 


mbapit ry, W. H. EAVES Agent H. GAZE & SONS 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE tre ORIENT 
ara PALESTINE “Kr” | 


PROGRAMS ready for a new series of Hrow-C1.488 | 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass 





HOYT, Henry N., Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 18. 


Churches Organized 

BELLEAIR, Fia., Pil , rec. 27 Jan 
FATERVIL ALE, i., erman, rec. 28 Jan., 100 members. 
on A, Fla., Tmmanuel (Cuban), rec. 26 Jan. -» 25 mem- 


will 
Divinity, Yale ‘University, New Haven, © 


A POPULAR TRIP TO EUROPE. 

is forming to visit Italy, Switzerland, 
Helland and England next summer 

aples by the nce Line. The cost 

able. Address H. W. hep 76 West 





Miscellaneous 


BACON, whey a pean se Mire} ~~ Ch., Beverly, 
pe vara afl X, arge circle of friends 
BREED, Dwigpe P., celebrated Jan. 15 the 25th anni- 
versary of his ordination to the ministry. Special 


oy 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


16th Year. Terms pogeenales. Parties 
limited, Conducted 
Dr. & Mrs. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


o%* 





I services were held by the church in Creston, I To., with 
addresses, looking both to the past and the future, by 


aetre ring pastors. 
DEBARRITT. Alfred, Marehteld Hills, Mass will be 
at the Greenwich (Ut.) San uring February 
on account of injuries to Ay am Geesteed in December, 


which pe gon ned him in bed Lad since. 


TOURS TO EUROPE $195 wove. 


fawin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, ae le  ¢ 


Sailing June 18, J 


Tours to Pan ine: $390 and u pwards. 
the World, 148 days: "1.625. 





DEMER John P., Tunbrid, been 

5 apna at ‘Tamworth, N. fe int fi’ cpril a 
" . Just kone aay reopens, 3 aie. 4 

Phi £ ven rf ‘meee banquet by the 


DR. RINC’S SANATORIUM 


ixtegton Metshes, ® miles from Boston. Illustrated 
on applicati 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 


Opposite Grace Church. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 





“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospt- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording every 
comfort and convenience. 

Best located and only hotel at Old Point offering 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and Pine Needle Baths. 

F. N. PIKE, Prop. A. C. PIKE, Mer; 


HOLY LAND PARTY. 


A few vacancies left to complete Select Party te” 
the Holy Land, leaving New York March 5th and 
reaching Jerusalem during Holy Week, Eminent 











1 Thos. P. tor 
Minneapolis wit his wif wife, wi who aero balan eee treated for % 


RICK Ee trouble with he: 
KE has. H. and ‘wife, we were given a reception, 
le Ch., Norwich, 





8, 
dan. 18 in the parlors 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. HrToHcooK, M. D. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


and many important features. Send for 


J. L. CAMPBELL, D. D., 
20 East 120 Street, - - New Work City. 
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The Business Outlook 


While the first effects of the recent stormy 
weather may have been a diminished move- 
ment and consumption of merchandise, never- 
theless such weather is seasonable, and was 
needed to clear the counters, or to help clear 
them, of heavy winter goods and articles. 
Thus a perceptible increase in the demand for 
seasonable merchandise is noted. The gen- 
eral trade situation as a whole is eminently 
satisfactory. Prices in many instances show 
advances, and merchants and manufacturers 
are more confident than for years as the 
spring season of 1898 approaches. 

Some of the highly favorable factors are in- 
creased bank clearings compared with a year 
ago, heavy exports of cereals, comparatively 
few failures, large railroad earnings, and a 
Treasury gold reserve of not quite $164,000,000. 
The iron trade, too, while not booming, is in 
an eminently healthy condition, prices for 
iron and steel products showing an advancing 
tendency in some instances. Large sales of 
wool have been recorded and this staple holds | 
very firm in price. Wheat has ruled excep- | 
tionally strong, and in Chicago has again | 
passed the dollar mark. 

A very slight improvement in the cotton 
goods trade is noted, with print cloths a trifle 
higher in Fall River. Boots and shoes hold 
firm at the recent advance. Monetary rates 
continue easy and Wall Street continues as 
bullish as ever on security values. General 
conditions are too favorable for Wall Street 
to wish to miss the opportunity of organizing 
and developing a great speculative period in 
the stock market. It seems probable that the 
big Lake Shore, New York Central deal will 
stimulate further speculation on the part of 
the public. 





Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





LITTLE—WALES—In Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, at the 
home of the bride, by Rev. C. ¥. P. Bancroft, principal 
of Hey Academy, Andover, and college classmate 
of the bridegroom, and Rey. William J. Tucker, D. D., 
sresident of Dartmouth College, Rev. Arthur Little, 

». D., and Miss Elizabeth A. Wales, both of Boston. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. Tha 
money should be sent with the notice. 











MARY TILDEN DONELY 


Sunday, Jan. 16, at about nine o’clock, Miss Mary | 
Tilden, only and beloved daughter of John E. and Mary | 
Cc. mage passed away aa at her home, 527 4th | 
Street, after a protracted illness of nearly a year's 
duration. j 

She was born in South Boston, Nov. 30, 1876, was 
ye ay from the Shurtieff Grammar School and then 

rom the high school. After her graduation from the | 
latter, she entered the Boston Normal School, but was | 
obliged to leave last spring on account of poor health. | 
She went into the country for six months in hopes to | 
ain her health, but notwithstanding all her efforts 
she gradually failed. | 

The funeral services were held on the following | 
Wednesday, conducted by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, pastor | 
of Phillips ‘Congregational Church, assisted by Rev. | 
P. H. Epler, the assistant pastor, and Rev. G. H. Fiint, | 
assistant pastor of the Old South Church. 

Miss Donely’s short career not only teemed with 
pores for the future, but was filled with activity dur- 

@ the speniee years of her beautiful young woman- 
hood. While preparing to teach she was an associate 
director of the primary department of Phillips Chapel, 
where her mastery as a teacher began first to be most 
felt. Remar active in literary and intellectual 
culture, she presided with an inspiring leadership over 
the Phillips ziterary Society. During all this time she 
sustained faithfully her work at painting in the Art 
School and the study of instrumental music, while on 
Sundays she sang in the chorus choir. 

The ee ational young people of South Boston 
have lost iss Donely an inspiring leader in the 
higher life on earth, yet they feel that such a rare and 

ted womanhood will have a part to fulfill in the 
ivine society of which she is now a member. | 





REV. W. B. TAPPAN SMITH i 


Rev. W. B. Ta n Smith, pastor of the First Church, | 
West Newbury, Mass., died of diabetes on Wednesday, 
Jan. 19. He was born at Riverside, Auburndale, Mass., 
Dec. 28, 1859. H® was the son of Daniel T. and Zelia 
R. Tappan Smith, and grandson of Rev. William Bing- 
ham Tappan, the author of Olive’s Brow and Saved by 
Grace, and many other hymns. Mr. Smith .spent his 
— in the cities of Brooklyn and New York. He was 

or nine years with A. 8. Barnes & Co., the publishers. 
After extensive private reading he entered the Revere 
ai Ocliegs. and before completing his studies was 
called to the pastorate of the church at Southvilie, 
Mass., where he was ordained July 19, 1893. He was 
pastor at Auburn, N.H., from the fall of 1894 to Janu- 
ary, 1896, when, on account of Mrs. Smith’s health, he 
came to West Newbury. He was married Oct. 8, 1391, 
to Ezza M. Tucker of Revere, Mass. His mind was in. 
tense in its seeking after truth. His life was one of 
unusual consecration and of singleness of Epes. in 
the Lord’s work. He pre promise of continued and 
marked usefulness in the ministry. 
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“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are a simple 
yet most effectual remedy for coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Avoid imitations. 


PonpD’s EXTRACT, for neuralgia, rheumatism. 
Avoid “ Tricks in Trade,’”’ by dealers, and all imi- 
tations. 


For WEAK MEN WITH NERVOUS DEBILITY.— 
Weak men suffering from nervous debility, weak- 
ened powers and exhausted vigor can now take 
new hope. Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful specialist in curing this 
class of diseases, offers to give ffee consultation by 
letter to all weakened, vigorless and nerve exhausted 
men. Write him immediately. He will explain your 
case so you can perfectly understand your con- 
dition. He will cure you with his wonderful 
strengthening and invigorating medicines. 


BETTER than Klondike gold is health and strength 
gained by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great blood 
purifier. It fortifies the whole system and gives you 
such strength that nervous troubles cease, and work 
which seemed wearing and laborious becomes easy and 
is cheerfully performed. It has done this for others, it 
will for you. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best family cathartic and liver 
tonic. Gentle, reliable, sure 











The choicest of imported macaroni 
and imported cheeses i re used in 
the making of 


Von Gorngs 
gr meces eerl 


- Macaroni and Cheese 


—with tomato sauce, Always 
tender and uniform in _ flavor. 
Quickly prepared. Sold by grocers. 
Send 6c in stamps for sample can. 
Booklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

324 Kentucky Ave., - Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tomato Soup is made without 
fermentation, whole tomatoes 

and the best spices obtainable. The kind 
sold in paste board wrapper. 














FOR BREAKFAST, "sss" ans" 


nigh e ideal Cereal Food i 


Wheatlet. 


Made from theentire wheat. Superior in every way 
to oatmeal or any similar production. 

If your r does not keep it send us his name 
with your order—we will see that you are supplied, 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, NN. Y, 














BO EGiat co rttecmmeco 
uly High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tia 


0 
Ghetvest ‘or Fries GHURCH BELLS 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only, 





YMYER UNLIKE OTHER BE 


MORE DO 
CHURCH OUBFREEOATALOND 
MirI:S. TELLS WEY, 


to Cincianat! Bell Foundry Co.. Cire'=natl, 0 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 


Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 





i § 
8 Ma Ane repo atin to 


Write for details. bt. trahorn & Co, 
Equitable Building, Boston. M>«< 





The Improved U.S. Separator 


Continues to Lead 


Its product awarded the 
Creamery Sweepstakes 
and the 


GOLD MEDAL 





Grand Sweepstakes 








At ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
St. Albans, Vt., January 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1898. 


History Repeats Itself. 


In 1894 and 1896, same Conventions awarded the 
GOLD MEDAL 


to the product of Improved U. S. Separator 





If you GET THE BEST you will buy the IMPROVED U. S. 
Send for illustrated pamphlets 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 28 


Miss Mary Lewis Speare, presiding, read in 
John 17 a part of our Lord’s prayer for his 
disciples, and selected as the special topic the 
value of the quiet hour in our missionary life 
—not merely in missionary interest, but in the 
very life. Many benefits derived from the 
observance of the quiet hour were mentioned. 
It frees frum the shackles of worry and leads 
to the asking for a gentle tolerance and lov- 
ing wisdom; it lessens worry about the mis- 
sion field, and even when discouragements 
come makes it possible to discern the light; it 
gives a larger outlook and impels an out- 
stretching hand; it enhances varied joys, in 
money-giving, garment-making and many 
other ways. 

Mrs. Kellogg emphasized the strengthening 
power of God’s promises, even in connection 
with physical ills, and, alluding to the observ- 
ance of the Day of Prayer for Colleges, spoke 
of the great increase of such institutions in 
our own and other lands within the last half- 
century, as well as of the growth of flourish- 
ing cities, and of the assurance of victory over 
wrong to those who walk in the Lord’s ways. 

Miss Emily Wheeler turned the attention to 
her beloved Harpoot, where the grievous 
chastening of the last few years is now fol- 
lowed by fruits. of righteousness in a wonder- 
ful spiritual awakening. Prayer meetings are 
full of interest and confession and tears 
abound; where women have been wont to be 
silent women and girls now rise and confess 
their sins and lead in prayer; this work is es- 
pecially marked in the schools, and is extend- 
ing into the villages. 

Mrs. Judson Smith referred to the great 
sorrow which has come to the home secretary 
of the board, Miss Child, in the sudden death 
of her only brother, Hon. Linus M. Child; 
and Mrs. Capron carried to the throne of 
grace the burden of loving sympathy and de- 
sire in the hearts of the large company of 
friends who appreciate Miss Child’s untiring 
devotion and efficient work in the interest of 
foreign missions. 

Miss Morrill of Paotingfu, China, was 
warmly welcomed, and aptly took up the 
theme of the morning as she spoke of the diffi- 
culty of getting a quiet hour in China, the 
only way often being to “just drop things 
and take it.” A Christian Chinese woman 
living in a mud house of three rooms witha 
large family, sometimes more than one family 
under the same roof, may long in vain for a 
quiet hour. Miss Morrill has said to them, 
“Close the heart door,” and even with their 
untoward circumstances and limited oppor- 
tunities the grace of God has changed many a 
rude, brawly woman into a gentle disciple. 
The Anti-footbinding Society is doing its 
work, and the little feet, the idols sometimes 
of their possessors, are gradually being un- 
bound. 

Miss Lamson read extracts from a letter 
from Miss Laura Smith of Umzumbe, in 
which she wrote of experiences which mis- 
sionaries have in learning the Zulu language 
and of the work in the school at-Umzumbe. 
There are seventy-five girls at present and 
every corner is filed—girls of various ages, 
some having run away from their kraals and 
having come to the school from all sorts of 
motives, good and bad. The recent Christian 
death of a little girl in a kraal home ‘shows 
the power of Christian teaching and example, 
and the possibility of a child’s influence ina 
heathen home. 





The ritualist selects some half-dozen things 
from the temporal world and tries to see the 
unseen in them. As if there were only some 
half-dozen things—crosses and vestments, mu- 
si¢ and stained glass—through which the eter- 
nal shone. The whole World is a ritual, that 
is the answer, If a man means to evade God 
let him look for him in some half-dozen forms ; 
he will evade him, he will not see him any- 
where else. But let him who wishes to get 
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near God, and be with God always, move in a 


Teligious atmosphere always; let him take up 


his position beside this truth. Worldliness 
has been defined as a looking at the things 
that are seen, but only closely enough to see 
their market value. Spirituality is that far- 
ther look which sees their eternal value, which 
realizes that 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God. 


—Prof. Henry Drummond. 





A Prosperous Society 

Atthe recent eighty-first annual meeting of the 
City Missionary Society Treas. S. F. Wilkins 
reported receipts for all purposes, missionary 
and charitable, $60,143.44, a larger amount 
than in any previous year. Sec. D. W. Wal- 
dron presented the annual report of the board 
of directors. There have been in service 
twenty-three missignaries, three more than in 
1896 and a larger number than in any year 
since 1889. These missionaries made 64,271 
visits on 23,624 different families, distributed 
528 copies of the Scriptures and 139,923 religious 
papers, induced 278 persons to attend public 
worship, gathered 912 children into Sunday 
schools, held 2,046 meetings, secured employ- 
ment for 575 persons, gave 9,573 garments to 
the poor and afforded pecuniary aid to 1,731 
families. Through the Fresh Air Fund there 
were distributed 52,100 street car tickets and 
1,822 round-trip harbor tickets ; 10,763 persons, 
also, enjoyed a day’s vacation or a visit in the 
country. At Thanksgiving 1,145 families were 
remembered. These figures reveal a gratify- 
ing gain. 

‘The customary public meeting was held at 
the Immanuel Church, Roxbury, last Sunday 
evening, with addresses by President R. H. 
Stearns, Mr. Waldron, Dr. C. H. Beale and 
Dr. Plumb. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the ts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, except in case of the 
“1898 Combination,” which includes one year’s subscrip- 
tion (in advance) to the paper. 

1898 ( The Century Magazine, $4.00 
Combt- {cxsrony ORTRAITS, “7-80 $7.50 
nation (The Congregationalist, 3.00 











DOERE TROT 6b.6 65 dcndenscvcccecepsccedescoccctccce $3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine . 2.60 
Sarper’s - 3.25 
Harper’s Weekly..... . 3.25 
oer epeesieses 3.25 
BE, HIGMORBrescccneccccccccovcccccscesssencccocccccves 2.60 
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Dr. Hunter’s Book on the Lungs, 


Progress of Medical Science. 


A little book published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, New York, 
gives all the latest discoveries and improve- 
ments in the theory and treatment of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, and Consumption, fully 
explaining their differences and their cure by 
medicated air inhalations. 

Dr. Hunter was the father and founder of 
the local treatment of the lungs by antiseptic 
medicated air inhalations, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instruments ever employed for 
the cure of lung diseases, and the discoverer of 
the only germicide that cures Consumption by 
destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs of the patient. His treatment consists 
of healing and cleansing balms applied to the 
lungs three times a day by his inhaling instru- 
ments, the application of antiseptic oils to the 
chest, which surround the body with a zone of 
medicated air, and filling the chamber in which 
the patient sleeps with antiseptic vapors, thus 
keeping up a curative action on the lungs day 
and night. 

No other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common sense, and successful. 

Mrs. Milford Jones says: It gives me pleas- 
ure to give all the information I can concern- 
ing Dr. Hunter and his treatment. 

I can truly say that with God’s blessing I am 
a living witness of its power to cure. 

My disease was of nearly three Py said stand- 
ing; I had been treated by seven different doc- 
tors, all pronouncing my case very serious and 
some hopeless. I heard of Dr. Hunter and 
called on him as my last hope. He stated my 
case very clearly, saying there was a cavity in 
my right lung, which to me looked very dark. 
He told me he could cure me if I had patience 
and would be faithful in the treatment, but 
that it would take a long time. 

I am now able to do my housework and work 
in the store. My friends can scarcely believe 
it possible for me to look and be so well, for 
they had expected to bury me long ago. 

I firmly believe if you are in a curable con- 


| dition at all, Dr. Hunter can do it. I feel much 


interested in all sufferers of such a terrible 
disease. May God bless Dr. Hunter’s treat- 
ment to your cure. 
Your unknown but sympathetic friend, 
Mrs. MILFORD JONES, 
Dover, Morris Co., N. J. 
Dr. Hunter’s Book contains many similar 
letters from prominent people who have been 
successfully treated. It will be sent free to 
Congregationalist readers by addressing him 
at 117 West 45th Street, New York. 











Sewing 
Machine ? 





in 30 days thereafter. 
(s) its factory number ; (6) lengt 
or a personal service of any sort. 


prize worth having. 


for your old one, 


Who Has the Oldest 


We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
any make, now in family use. Awards to be decided from applications 
sent to us before March 1, 1898, The new machines will be delivered with- 


All you have to do is ¢o send this information on a postal card : (1) your name; 

(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office address ; (4) name of your machine ; 

of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 

nd details in this exact order on a postal card — don’! senda letier—and put 
nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 

If you own an old sewing machine, 

you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 

It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 

may bring to your door thé best sewing machine in the world in exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P, O. Box 1814, New York City. 











A new “Singer” given 
in exchange for it. 
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The Action of the Bay Confer- 


ence 

Whereas, Rev. C. O. Brown, being sum- 
moned before the Bay Conference, has ap- 
peared and has made humble and penitent 
confession, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the conference mourns with 
Dr. Brown over his transgressions, and sup- 
plicates with him for the forgiveness of Al- 
mighty God. 

Resolved, That it extends to him its broth- 
erly sympathy in this hour of sorrow and hu- 
miliation, and assures him of its complete and 
hearty forgiveness, and of its recognition of 
the Christian manliness of his action in com- 
ing here to make his confession. However, 
in view of the character and publicity of the 
offense now confessed and the length of time 
elapsed since it was committed, during which 
he has maintained a false attitude in affirming 
his innocence; and in view of the further fact 
that this conference distinguishes between the 
personal forgiveness that must be instantly 
extended to an erring but repentant brother 
and the solemn responsibility of sustaining a 
man in an official position as a public teacher 
of righteousness ; be it further 

Resolved, That this conference, with pro- 
found sorrow, feels compelled, as intrusted 
with responsibility for the purity of the minis- 
try and the peace of the churches, to express 
its sense of Dr. Brown’s disqualification for 
the performance of the duties of the ministry, 
and we, therefore, deem it wise and just to re- 
move his name from our rolls as a ministerial 
member of this conference. 


The Confession of Rev. C. O. 
Brown 


MADE AT SAN FRANCISCO, JAN. 24 


To the surprise of the members of the Bay | 
Conference Dr. Brown, after a rapid journey | 
from Chicago, appeared before them at their | 
last meeting with the following written con- | 


fession, upon which we comment editorially. | 


To Bay Conference; Fathers and Brethren: 1 | 


hereby recall my answer to your citation. In this 
solemn hour the voice of God speaks and shall be 
obeyed. I recall and repudiate every word which 
should not have been uttered. Through the dreary 
months of conflict I have not ceased to love you, 
though it has doubtless seemed otherwise. I love 
the same divine Lord whom you love, and the same 
divine law, though it should grind me to powder. 

The resolution to address you thus has been 
formed under no compulsion but that of duty. 
Down to this hour I have been pastor of that dear 
church whose people have loved and trusted me, 
and whom from the youngest child up I love as the 
apple of my eye. No action but my own now taken 
could deprive me either of my pulpit or of any fel- 
lowship in Chicago. My friends in the Interior are 
numbered by the thousand. Within the past nine 
months two pulpits have been open to me, and dur- 
ing the last few days there have been assurances of 
a larger field in the near future if I desired it. 
Very recently I was offered $1,000 and all ex- 
penses for a few weeks in the lecture field, with ap- 
pointments so arranged that I could have supplied 
my own pulpit. I do not boast these things. They 
are facts, however, which belong with the testi- 
mony of this hour. They are the proofs of my sin- 
cerity. To one of my training such possessions are 
greater wealth than the Klondike, and you will 
consider What it means when I voluntarily surren- 
der them. 

There was a deep and malignant conspiracy 
against me and my home. A small part of the ac- 
cusations against me was true. For any wrong 
which I had done I had sought forgiveness both of 


God and man. I had turned utterly and with ab- | 
horrence from it long before I was publicly accused. | 


Such were the conditions prevailing in San Fran- 
cisco, so awful was the storm which threatened, 
that, overcome for the time with unworthy fear, I 
denied any wrong lest all should be believed. In 
that I greatly sinned. In the mad tumult of that 
cyclone which fell upon me, pursued by the papers 
of 150 consecutive days, with every nerve on fire, 
with mental powers in confusion and moral sensi- 
bilities beclouded, it seeme4 almost right to defend 
myself, my family and the friends who instantly es- 
poused my cause by methods which are justified in 
warfare. 
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But, brethren, if I feared then I fear no longer. | Ask your 
Today I can say with Chrysostom, “I fear nothing 
so much as sin,” and with Tholuek, “I thank God Druggist 
for the conviction of sin.” 

There were several times during the progress of 10 CENT 
the first council when I would gladly have told the TRIAL SIZE 
brethren all. I wotild not now wish to be under- Meare! 
stood as accusing. the young woman who begged ELY’S 
me to refrain. CREAM B ALM 

On my way East from San Francisco the relief | contains no cocaine, 
from newspaper assault and all the conflict was in- Pata A 4 a other in- 
expressibly sweet. In those peaceful days I heard ; JUr 
again the voice of God which the tumult had si- wan posse sayy 
lenced. Amid the rocky grandeurs of the moun-| Pain and Inflammation, 


tains and the weird stillness of the desert God | Heals and Protects the COLD ly HEAD } 
spoke to me and I was thankful to hear again that | pestores the senses of Taste and Smell. Is quleiy 


voice, though in reproof. Obedient to impressions | rogers otal pop Ne me ore hong Druggists 
s .| or by ma rial Size at Druggists or 4 
there received I wrote out a brief confession, in- | y ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New You 


tending to send it toyou. I delayed, and that was 
uty. | i 

gv nob ae Chicago my brethren received | In the selection of food care is exercised to 

me so cordially that life again seemed worth living. | secure the best. No attempt is made to dig 

Hundreds grasped my hand and assured me that no | guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 

one believed the evil reports against me. The | decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 

sweetness and confidence of their greeting were | same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oj? 

like the light of the harbor dnd the firm ground be- | 

neath the feet of one who has come safely in from | < s 

the stormy menace of a watery gtave. I did not | P 7 Mi Ie 

see the further conflict to which I was committing ‘4 é LT 0 cr S 

myself. It seemed not so wrong to accept the prof- | 

fer of their love and confidence so freely made, es- | ° e 

cially as I had turned utterly and with full peni- | Ci da ] O / 

sna from my sin. When the conflict was renewed | 0 Z Ver 1 

without my seeking every impulse of the warrior 

was aroused in me. I looked on the faces of my be- | is kept free from contamination and all im. 

loved and said, “I will fight for them.” I looked | purities during process of manufacture— 

upon my friends who had committed themselvesin | hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 

my behalf and said, ‘“‘ They ought not to suffer for | smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

being kind to a brother. I will protect them and Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 

make good their confidence.” flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 

——— date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 

Continued on page 187. Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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A Vaca ncy—~ In many a household there is 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. Hosts of chil- 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
for it at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of: ::: 


Ty reals 44 Adamson’sBotanic 
Cough Balsam 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
considerable progress. But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 
shelf all the time. 

This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. It cures, remember. 
Large Bottles, nl . W. KINSMAN & CO., 
small a 55e. _ eau ae Xar ecatclly 
At all good drug stores. Oth Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 


HEUM MATISM rs 
Gov Tt has never equalled for b Tecan inte ; 

POSITIVELY CURED BY Penis tate rs. 97 on ema ai 
LAVILLE'S Hees Seeeeeee) ae 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 


‘sed successfully by | ot 6d 

urope in Aa brmeig 3 O8T OO) - 
and v2 pe lage = mga CASES. 

Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 
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GATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe Effectual 
Cure for It. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been 
considered the next thing to incurable. 

The usual symptoms are a full or bloat- 
ing sensation after eating, accompanied 
sometimes ee sour or watery risings, a 

ation 0 es, causing pressure on 
ee heart ond ta and difficult breath- 
ing; headache, fickle appetite, nervous- 
ness and a general played out, languid 

ling. 

tener is oftena foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. ; 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which 
causes the food to be readily, thoroughly 
digested before it has time to ferment 
and irritate the delicate mucous surfaces 
of the stomach. 

To secure a prompt and healthy diges- 
tion is the one necessary thing to do, and 
when normal digestion is secured the ca- 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


| Continued from page 186. 


‘And when two pulpits were offered me it seemed 
almost as if God himself were fighting for me. I 
accepted the more modest and went about my 
work. I said: “It shall be seen by my holy, pa- 
tient and ministering life that I am a worthy man.” 

My success has been such that I lacked only the 
approval of my conscience of being safe in my posi- 
tion. But as I have drawn near the hour of your 
action God has so spoken to me that I have feared 
not your success, but my own. I have come to see 
that nothing is so perilous as safety when duty 
says: “Step out and face the consequences.” With 
this clearer view of duty I would not today for my 
life consent to stand as an example of success- 
ful wrong. I cannot afford to succeed while the 
churches suffer by my success. I rejoice more in 
this hour of self-recovery than wofds can tell. 
Truth is worth more to me at this hour than any 
pulpit in America. How gracious is our God who 
thus sweetens the bitter waters. 

I am sure that you will impute nothing to the 
kind and Christian friends who have stood by me. 
They believed my public statement. Their frank 
and absolute sinc+rity more than any other human 
motive has led me to the resolve of this hour. One 
of my dear sons said to me: “ You know, father, 
| that I could not defend you except I believed in 


| your innocence.” 





tarrhal condition will have oupenee: 
According to Dr. Harlanson the safest | _ It has been a snare to me that I could truthfully 


and best treatment is to use after each | deny so much. But at this hour I repudiate the 
meal a tablet, composed of Diastase, Asep- | folly of building a house of truths for a lie to live in. 
tic Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal and | I rejoice in the thought that what I now say will go 
fruit acids. | everywhere and tell the world that righteousness is 
These tablets can now be found at all vindicated. 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s | Unto Almighty God, against whom I have chiefly 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being a patent | offended, I humbly make my confession, appropri- 
medicine can be used with perfect safety | ating as the utterance of my sincere sorrow the 
and assurance that healthy” appetite and | Fifty-first Psalm, omitting a part of the fourth verse, 
thorough digestion will follow their regu- | the fifth and the fourteenth. 
lar use after meals | »Unto you, my brethren of the Bay Conference, I 
Mr. N. J. Booher of 2710 Dearborn | confess the grievous wrong, and through you I con- 
Street, Chicago, Ill, writes: “‘Catarrh is | fess to the whole sisterhood of churches. I love 
& 10 condition resulting from & Neg- | the Congregational churches and am unwilling 
lected cold in the head, whereby the lining | longer to be an occasion of offense to their disci- 
membrane of the nose becomes inflamed | pjine. 1 am filled with profound sorrow that, hav- 
and the poisonous discharge therefrom, jing been the recipient of their confidence and 


passing backward into the throat, reaches l 
the stomach, thus producing catarrh of | 
the stomach. Medical authorities pre- 
scribed for me for three years for catarrh 
of stomach without cure, but today I am 
the happiest of men after using only one 
box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Ican- 
not find appropriate words to express my | 
good feeling. 
“T have found flesh, appetite and sound | 
rest from their use.” 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest | 


honor, I have become an occasion of grief to their 
fellowsbip. 
I confess to the Dubuque and Chicago Associa- 


187 
GREW WEAKER AND WEAKER. 


Had Poor Blood, Distress from 
Food, and Liver Troubles. 


After Eating, Food Seemed as if 
It Had Turned to Rocks. 


“Dr. Greene’s Nervura Saved My Life — 
Felt the Good Effects Immediately.” 


“Two years ago in January I began t > get 
poorly in health and my husband called .n the 
doctor and I was put under medical treatment. 
I had sharp, prickling pains between my 
shoulder blades, grew thin and pale, and had 
great difficulty in lying down. My blood was 
poor; my food distressed me, and after eating 
it-would seem as though it had turned into 
rocks; it would roll about my stomach and 
cause we great distress. Nothing the doctor 
did for me seemed to do me any good. I grew 
steadily worse, and finally in February I was 
forced to take my bed. I grew weaker and 
weaker, and after a while changed physicians. 
That did no good, and I changed doctors 
again, but still I kept failing. 





tions that I did them grievous wrong in accepting | 
fellowship of the one and seeking that of the other, 
I herewith request that my name be dropped from | 
the roll of the Chicago Association. 

I confess to the dear friends whose help and con- 
fidence I accepted without full statement of the | 
truth. Finally to any person whom I have wronged 
I confess. 





2 ipehe as bye a ha pre ig — me. Possibly I ought not. Imight embarrass you 
indi beer reo yp f y foie a bilio oy by such a request. If you could forgive and restore 
tg sour Biall wes he be mach, d bicat, me, my life shall approve your renewed confidence 
ing after nea » heartburn an 0a and attest my gratitude. It may be that you will 

Send for little book, mailed free, on | find a way to make your mercy as conspicuous as 


Se a : | my penitence. However, I do not ask you to sacri- 
Mp lee addressing Stuart | fice any public interest for me. I do not expect to 


ar ig The tablets can be | find a bed of roses in my furnace. 
found at all drug stores. 
om | O, permit me to hope that He who could overrule 
| 





the sin of David to his own glory may at least make 
Blood use of my suffering and contrite heart to enforce 


some needed lesson of righteousness. Maybe the 
words of Massilon may apply to me: “ How do you 
know but his mercy has made your sin so notorious 
in order that thousands of sinners may be inflamed 
| at the sight of your penitence?” If Almighty God 
can use my suffering to his glory, I shall rejoice in 
Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, or blotchy, whether simple, 
scrofulous, or heraditary, from infancy to age, 
speedily cured by warm baths with CUTICURA 
Soap, gentle anointings with CuTicuRa (oint- 
ment), the great skin cure, and mild doses - 


suffering. 
of CuricuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood 
purifiers and humor cures. 








Home Missionary Fund 


A LETTER 


Dear Friends: I do not know how many there are 
engaged in the good work. I thank all concerned in 
sending your paper, our paper. to the home missionaries 
who cannot pay the sul)scription. I have been among 
the fortunate in the ya past. I am very grateful for 
the help received. wish that I could send a year’s 
subscription. I cannot, for money is very scarce. No 
doubt there are many Seeveren in the same condition. 


& 
I do‘not wish to be selfish. If your fund will allow me to 
receive another year’s help from The Congregationalist I 
will gratefally accept it; if not, I thank you, dear friends, 
for pert favors, and wish you Godspeed in your good 
work. Yours truly, Pastor —— Congregational Church. 
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C7 “How w Cure Every Biood Humor,” free. ‘A Friend, Sou aburv........ oe 
FACE HUMORS Palling Hair and Baby Blem. J. E. Pratt, Schraalenburg, N. J 
isties cured by Curicura Soar- Hartford, Ct.. 


Charles B. Smith, 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- | J. H. D., Douglas...........-0sceeeceesuee 
ED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED v. Dai 2 Bhe Hoopeston, Ill........... 
ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD Charles A. Denney, Leicester................. 
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Brethren, I have not dared to ask you to forgive | 
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The last doctor called in another physician 
and they decided that the cause of my sick- 
ness was enlargement of the liver. A course 
of treatment was decided upon and tried 
faithfully, but I got lower and lower, until at 
last the doctor said I could not live more than 
two or three days at the most. The day this 
statement was made a neighbor told my hus- 
band how much his wife had been benefited 
by Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy and urged him to try it in my case. 
It was the last hope, but he bought a bottle 
and I commenced its use. I felt. the good 
effects of the Nervura almost immediately, 
and kept on taking it and gaining all the time. 
I commenced to use the Nervura the second 
day of April, and before the month of April 
was gone I was out of bed and for good. I 
have not been confined to the bed by iilness 
sirice taking thisremedy. I think Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy saved my 
life, and I do not hesitate to recommend it as 
a valuable preparation. 

Mrs. JAMES DEVLIN, Penacook, N. H.”’ 

Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the most successful physician in curing dis- 
eases, can be consulted free, personally or by 
letter. 





“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf. 





Write for book. 





WILSON EAR DRUM 09. 
Omer | Tiga Broadway, New Torte 





PREVENTS ALL CHAPPING | 


It is prepared especially for those 
who have delicate skins, being made 
with the same care that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps the Stand- 
ard of the World. 


Leaves the Skin 
Soft and Smooth. 


The Perfection of Toilet Soap. 
Fora y many ~~ wit 
every dozen cakes w: 
be carefully packed a Free ! 
beautiful ansparent e | 
Window Thermometer. 
on and Thermometer 
rom your druggist,- - - - 
sent by us, express pores, 
Sample Cake, by mail, - - 
Full-sized Cake, 
4 | Address Department S, 
fa THE J.B. WILLIASIS CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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BANISHES PAIN. 


AVOID WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 














It is as easy as ever to make 
IO or 15 per cent. on your small 
surplus moneys —savings bank 
sums—with less risk than ‘your 
grocer'’s. 

Send for pamphlet. 


Campse.t INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
108 La Saute St., Curcaco. 





